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Terms. $1.00 per annum; two years, $1.80; three 
years, $2.50; five years, $3.75, in advance; or two 
copies to one address, $1.80; three copies, $2.50; 
five copies, $3.75. These terms apply both to the 
United States, Canada, and Mexico. 
eountries in the Universal Postal Union, 18 cents 
per year extra for postage. To all countries out of 
the U. P. U., 42 cents per annum extra. 

Discontinuances. The journal is sent until or- 
ders are received for its discontinuance. We give 
due notice when the subscription expires, and fur- 
ther notice if the first is not heeded. Any subscrib- 
er whose subscription has expired, wishing his 
journal discontinued, will please drop us a card at 
once; otherwise we shall assume that he wishes his 
journal continued, and will pay for it soon. If you 
wish your journal discontinued at the end of the 
time paid for, say so in ordering, and your wishes 
will be respected. 

Terms to Agents Who Secure Subscriptions. 
Clubs to different postoffices, 90 cents each; or to 
the same postoffice, 75 cents each, providing that 
the names secured are for not less tlian $1.00 each, 
nor advertised for less than $1.00. In other words, 
a subscriper who, by personal solicitation, secures 
subscriptions in his own locality, may retain 25 


cents for every name taken for $1.00; but at least 


half the names so secured must be new, and cash | 


must accompany order. 
Receipts for Money. 


little label shows you that the money has been 
duly received, and credited. During December and 
January it sometimes takes us three or four weeks 
before the date is changed. If the label is not 
changed in six weeks write us, but don’t write be- 
fore that time. 

How to Send Money. You can send money at 
our risk by P. O. order, express money-order, or 
bank check or draft, and where none of these means 
are available, by registered letter Money sent in 
any other way is at your risk. We pay no exchange 
or express charges on money. Be sure to sign your 
express money-order, or indorse your check or 
draft, if not made payable to order of A. I. Root. 
If you neglect this it will have to be sent back to 
you. 

Our Responsibility. Although we do not hold 
ourselves responsible for losses that may occur in 
deal with our advertisers, we take every precau- 
tion to admit only responsible men in our col- 
umns. 

Rates of Advertising. On not less than 5 lines, 

r single insertion, and for a uniform space each 
ssue, our rates per nonpareil line are as follows: 


RATES. 


lto 2insertions, per line 
8to 5 = - eh NS Nip 
6 toll os os o 

12 to 17 inl Se ae 
18 to 23 “ “ 
2% insertions e 


On from 3 to 7 inches space, ic per line less 
above rates. 

On 8 inches or more, 2c per line less. 

On less than 6 lines space, 5c per line more than 
above rates. 

By nonpareil line we mean 7, of an inch of space 
up and down the column. Twelve nonpareil lines of 
space, therefore, measure one inch. Remember that 
an ad. that is ‘“ displayed”’ may have only two or 
three lines of big letters, yet may measure 24 non- 
pareil lines of space. 

For electrotyped advertisements we will allow an 
additional discount of 5 per cent. 

A. I. ROOT, Medina, ©. 
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To all other | ent 
| Ohio Farmer, 


We send no receipt for | 
subscription money. The change of the date on the | 





BEE CULTURE. 
CLUBBING LIst. 


We will send GLEANINGS with— 
The American Bee Journal, weekly, 
The Bee-Keepers’ Review, 
American Bee-Keeper, ( 
The Canadian Bee Journal, weekly, ( 
American Apiculturist, ( 

( 
{ 


($1.00) 
(1.00) 
0) 
.75) 
. 75) 
50) 
1.50) 


Progressive Bee-Keeper, 
The British Bee Journal. 
All of the above journals, 


($1.50) 

(1.00) 
(1.00) 
(2,00) 
( .50) 
(3.00) 3. 
(1.000) fs 
(25) 3 
(2.009) 3 
(1.50) i 
(law) 3 
(1.00) 1.78 

50) 1é 

0) Be 


American Agriculturist, 
American Gardening, 
Prairie Farmer, 

Rural New-Yorker, 
Farm Journal, 

Scientific American, 


Country Gentleman, 

U. 8. Official Postal Guide, 
Sunday-School Times, weekly, 
Drainage and Farm Journal, 
Fanciers’ Monthly, 
Illustrated Home Journal, ( 
Orchard aud Garden, ( 


[ Above Rates include all Postage in U. 8. and Canada.) 


Hebblewhite & Co., 369 George St., Sidney, New 
South Wales, are our authorized agents for Austra- 
liaand adjacent islands. All remittances for sub- 
scriptions to GLEANINGS should be made to them. 
Subscription price, 5 shillings per annum postpaid. 





Adulterated Extracted Honey 


labeled with the name and ad 

If labeled at 
of PACK- 
Com) honey can 
counterfeited 


is never 
dress of a BEE-KEEPER. 
all it name 
ING OR MIXING-HOUSE. 

not be 
adulterated, but all 


Honey, 


the kind that comes from hives, whether 
comb or extracted, should have the pack- 
ages appropriately adorned with 


Honey Labels, 


neatly printed, and bearing the name 
and address of the producer. Nothing 
goes fur to prove that HONEY IS 
HONEST as the name of the bee-keeper 
himself. Our facilities for doing all 
kinds of honey-label work in or 
more colors are the best, and we can 
do it cheap. Send for our special label 
eatalogue of samples, free on applica 
tion. 


Circulars # Catalogues 
for Bee-Keepers. 


is another one of our specialties. Hav- 
ing, us we do, the best of printing facili 
ties, skilled workmen, and an enormously 
large collection of apicultural cuts, we 
are ina position to do you good work, 
and cheap. Send for our prices and sam- 
ples, free on application. 


A. I. ROOT, MEDINA, O. 
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Contents of this Number. 
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Rambler in Utah. . 
Santa Cruz Island. 
Sweet Clover. = 
Wax, Secretion of 
Wiley Vindicated 
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Basswood........ 

Bees, Five-banded 
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California Api 

Colonies, Differences in 
Combs, Crooked 

Combs. Preserving.. 
Cook on Half-tone Cut.. 
Drones Congregating... 
Farm, Quarter-acre........ 
Gray, Luther W 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 








A NEW IMPLEMENT FOR SPRAYING PLANTS, APPLY- 
ING LNSECTICIDES, ETC. 

The little implement 
shown in the cuts below has 
been having quite a sale for 
a few months back. It is 
not a spraying-pump; but 
although it is al and 
cheap, it answers the pur- 
pose of a more expensive 
machine. for many pur- 
poses. In shape it is some- 
thing like alemon-squeezer; 
but instead of a lemon you 
have a ball made of pure 
soft rubber, with very. mi- 
nute perforations on one 
side, and a sort of valve on 
the other. Shut it up, then 
dip it into a bowl or pail of 

water, and, while immersed, open the handles. 
This fills the ball with the liquid. Now hold it over 
the pant you w'sh to spray, and it sends a great 
number of streams so infinitessimally small that 


AGENTS 
SUPPLIED 
Wholesale 
PRICES. 


Best Clothes 
Sprinkler in thef 
World. 


the result is a fine vapor, or dew, covering both the 
upper and under side of the leaves, as the operator 
may choose. For sprinkling clothes, or watering 
yjlants in the window, of course you use pure water. 

or applying poisons, however, you use any of the 
solutions of London purple, Paris green, hellebore, 


FLOWERING 


PLANTS «¥°VINES 

or pyrethrum, according to the insects to be banish- 
ed. ‘For convenience you want an extra rubber ball 
for the poisons. It uses the poisons in such econo- 
my that a pint bowl of the liquid may be made to 
go over a very large surface. he first engraving 
shows the manner of applying it to a hill of pota- 
toes; the next, to sprinkling clothes; and the third, 


_to sprinkling plants and vines. 
| mended for bugs and insects on carpets, furs, or 


540' is used. Full directions for using the 


| to sell them for 35c. 
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It is also recom- 
clothes. For this purpose a carbolic-acid solution 
different 
kinds of poisons are sent with each sprayer. The 
regular price of this little implement is 50c. By 
buying them in quantities, however, we are enabled 
If sent by mail, the priee will 
be 10¢c more. Extra bulbs for various liquids will 


| be sent by mail for 20c each. There is one feature 


Rbout this rubber-ball sprinkler that gives it an 
advantage over all of the metal nozzles; and that 
is, it can not clog nor rust up; for, by applyin 
sufficient ogee the obstruction may be force 
through the openings, for these openings are of 
rubber. We are using one of these rubber balls on 
the end of a hose, for sprinkling our plant-beds. 
When the full head of the water is let on, the rub- 
ber ball expands to more than double its ordinary 
size. This, of course, makes the perforations cor- 
seepensey larger, and this brings them about the 
right size for watering beds. 


PROSPECT OF STRAWBERRY-PLANTS 
ENT WRITING. 


As we have not had a drop of rain for ten days, 
the plants out in the field are not in condition to 
send out; and those under irrigation in our plant- 
beds have not yet got a going so there are any to 
fill orders; therefore the friends will have to wait 
about another two weeks, I presume, before we can 
ship strawberry-plants to them. The exceedingly 
heavy rains during the fore part of the month, that 
tiooded our beds and packed the earth so hard, have 
had much to do with keeping the plants back. We 
are stirring the soil, however, hauling on manure 
in place of that which was washed away, and doing 
every thing we can to be able to furnish good 
strong-rooted plants for our customers. Parker 
Earle and Edgar Queen will be double our usual 
rates, viz., 20c for 10, or $1.50 per 100. Warfield will 
be usual prices, 10c for 10, 75e per 100, or $6.00 per 
1000. By mail, 5c for 10, or 25e per 100 additional. 

Later.--Just as the above was written (July 13) a 
very welcome shower came, which puts a more fa- 
vorable aspect on things, and we can fill small or- 
ders, say for only 10 plants, at once. 


AT THE PRES- 


THE TOMATO BOOK AND ITS TEACHINGS. 


Just as we go to press, the following comes from 
friend Day in regard to the tomato crop of the 
present year: 

The tomato crop here has been enormous. Crystal Springs 
has shipped about 430 carloads, and could have shipped 1 
cars more if we had had crates in time. The canning-factory 
is doing a heavy business. The crop is about all gone from 
here that will go north. J. W. Day. 

Crystal Springs, Miss., July 11. 

You can see from the above whether the teachings 
of the new tomato book are probably sound or not, 
for friend Day certainly practices what he teaches. 


JAPANESE BUCKWHEAT FOR LATE SOWING. 

We have nowa full supply of nice seed at the 
regular prices given in our catalogue; viz., trial 
packet, 4 ounces, by mail, postpaid, 5c; 1 lb. by 
mail, postpaid, lsc; peck, 35c; 4% bushel, 60c; bush., 
$1.00. These latter prices include bag to ship it in. 


PURE ITALIAN QUEENS, 


Untested, Tic each; 3 for $1.75; 6 or 
each. Tested queens, $1.00 each. 
D. G. EDMISTON, Adrian, Lenawee Co., Mich. 


ELMER HUTCHINSON 


Can furnish untested 5-banded Italian queens for 
$1.00 each; 6 for $5.00. Tested queens, $1.50 each; 
breeding queens, $4.00 each. 

13tfdb Vassar, Tuscola Co., Mich. 


NVTESTED QUFENS, 75c Each; Select, 
$1.00. Tested Italian, $1.50; select, $2.50. I 
breed a la Doolittle, from leather-colored imported 
mother, also yellow strain. Bees, in nuclei or by 
the pound, cheap. 
J. J. HARDY, LAVONIA, GA. 


WANTED. To rent or on shares, an apiary of 
about 2u0 colonies of bees. Gulf States, or 
ENGLISH B. MANN, New Iberia, La. 














more, b0c 











California. 
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TESTED ITALIAN QUEENS, 80c 


JULY 15. 


IN JULY AND AUGUST. 
In June, $1.00 each. Mion’ 
queens, 40 cents. 15db 


J.C. WHEELER. PLANO, ILL. 





JUST OUT! 


THE ABC OF 


= Ferret Culture. 


Containing Full Instructions for the Breeding, | 
Feeding, Care, and Management of this little ani- 
mal. It tells How to Raise them in the Greatest 
Numbers, with the least expense. Price ten cents; 
by mail, 12 cents. 

Free! My new price list of pure Italian Bees 
and 
and 
Pups. Address N. A. KNAPP, 
12tfdb Rochester, Lorain Co., Ohioe. 

7" In responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS, 

TELL you what, Jones, Levering 

Bros. sell the best goods and at 
the lowest price of any one I’ve 
struck yet. The largest and best 
4 cauipped 


Bee - Hive Factory 


in the West. The Dovetailed Hive 
and New Hoffman self - spazing 
Frame a specialty. Every thing 
used by practical bee-keepers at 
wholesale and retail. Send for their 
free Illustrated Price List, 
save money. Supply 
for their Wholesale List. Address 


LEVERING BROS., 
Wiota, Cass Co., Iowa. 


Please mention this paper. 


Sections 22 Moa Mesa 


verfec ag smooth, and first-class. 
3rood foundation 45 cts. per lb. 
All supplies equally 
from New York city. 


low. Goods shipped direct 
1-18dt. 
J. STRINGMAM, 
92 Barciay St, N.Y. 


ihe 7 In responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS, 





hem 


6-15db 


"TALIAN QUEENS. Tested. $1.25. Untested, 
TH Mrs. A. M. KNEELAND, 
P. O. Box 77. Mulberry Grove, Bond Co., Tl. 

UNTESTED ITALIAN QUEENS. 
From best imported stock, 50c 
doz., #2.75. Circular free. Safe 
and satisfaction guaranteed. 

H.G. Quirin, Beccevue, Huron Co., O. 

win penpending ¢ to this advertixement mention GLEANINGS, 


each; 
arrival 


Bingham’s Perfect Safety 
SMOKER 


Pat. 1878; Re-issued 1882. Pat. 1892 


No more soiled si sections, burned 
| fingers, or burned Apiary. 


12tfdb 


i kers willsend youa Perfect Doc- 
tor, Perfect Conqueror, or Perfect 

{ Large Smoker, it you will send to 
| him 25 cts. more than the regular 
mail price, and ask for either of 
the three sizes mentioned. 


Bingham & Hetherington, Abronia, Mich. 


in responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS 


“Italian Bees and Queens For Sale. 

Untested queens, $1.00; tested, $1.50. Bees, $1.00 
per lb. Colony, $5.00. Also barred Plymouth Rock 
eggs for sitting, #1.00 per 13. 

7-l6db MRS. A. A. SIMPSON, Swarts, Pa. 
{2 ln responding to this advertisement mention GLiaNnincs 


ueens, White and Brown Leghorn Chickens, | 
Jhite and Brown Ferrets, and Scotch Collie | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
} 
| 


| alogue sent free. Reference, 


| 


and | 
Dealers, send | 


GLOBE BEE-VEIL 


* By Mail for $1.00 
° A center rivet holds 5 spring-steel 
, CToss-bars like a globeto support the 
bobinetVeil. These button to a neat 
« brass neck-band, holding it firmly. 

It is easily put together; no trouble 
to put on, or take off. An absolute 
protection against any insect that 

ies. Will go over — ordinary 

sized hat; can be worn in bed with- 
out discomfort; fits an head; does not obstruct the 
vision; folds compactly, and can be carried in the 
ket: in short, it is invaluable to any one whom 
ies bother, ent ba hed bite, or bees sting. 
Extra Nets, 50 Cents Each. 
THOMAS G. NEWMAN & SON, 
199 Randolph St., Chicago, Il: 
Please mention this paper 


Bee - Keepers’ * Supplies. 


Weare prepared to furnish bee-keepers with su 
plies promptly and at lowest rates. Estimates gladly 
furnished, and correspondence solicited. Our —- 
are all first-class in quality and a. © 

First ne P pan, 
Address 


WE. MICCUNE & co., | 
Sterling, Illinois. 
Win aca uo otton GLEANINGS. 


5 CTS. bees; Dee my = 3 banded, 6Jc; six for 
$3.00; 1 5-banded, six for $4.25. Full colonies, 
nuclei, and supplie: " he = catalogue free. 

12tfdb CHAS. H. THIES, Steeleville, Hl. 


Please mention this paper. 


500°3 Cetontee of Bees Devot- 
© Queen-Rearin 


Ww ey B. prices on large quantities. 





Sterling, Ill. 





will getasample cage of my 5-banded 





TWO MILLION SNOW - WHITE SECTIONS. 


| Send for new list, 


Write for prices on large quantities. 
Send for our 24-Page Catalogue of Dovetailed 
Hives, Smokers, Extractors, Etc. 


LEAHY M’F’G CO0., Higginsville, Missouri. 


Please mention this paper. 5tfdb 


GOLDEN HONEY QUEENS. 
Queens in July, untested, 75c; % doz., $3.60; tested, 





| $1.50; select tested, $2.00: extra select, $4.00: the very 


best, $8.00; imported. $5.00 
by return mail. 


200 queens, ready to send 
Leininger Bros , Ft. . Jennings, oO. 


prong 1 ITALIAN a $3 25: UNTESTED, 50¢ 
. FRAZIER, Atlantic, Iowa. 





-Bee-Hives # Sections 


Foundation, Smokers, etc., in stock. 
free. 
4tfdb W.D.SOPER. Jackson, Mich. 


Viease mention this paper. 


A Four-Color Label for Only 75 
Cts. Per Thousand. 


Just think of it! we can furnish you a very neat 
four-color label, with your name and address, with 
the choice of hav ing either “comb”’ or * extracted ”’ 
before the word ** honey,” for only 75 cts. per thou- 
sand; 50 cts. per 500, or 30 ets. for 250, postpaid. The 
size of the label is 24 x1 inch—just right to go round 
the neck of a bottle, to put on a section, or to adorn 
the front of a honey-tumbler. Send for our special 
label catalogue for samples of this and many other 
pretty designs in label work. 

A. I. ROOT, Medina, O. 


A specialty. 








SePsREE 


— 
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! HAVE 100 ONE-YEAR-OLD 


HYBRID QUEENS, 


WINGS CLIPPED. SEND ME SO CTS. 
FOR 1, OR $1.00 FOR 3. 


In regard to the color of these queens and their 
bees, there are all the grades that can come from a 
cross between Albinos and Italians, but they have 
been bred with an eye solely to their honey-gather- 
ing qualities, so I find my sections slowly filling up 
with honey, while not one of my neighbors has 
any gains to report. Send 50 cents for one of these 
tested queens and have some surplus honey, if 


there is any anywhere. You can, just as well. My | 
neighbors are wanting my queens also, and will get 


them, if they are not too close by. 
Address Ww. B. WEED, 
HARTFORD, WasuH. Co., N. Y. 
{@" ln responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS. 


BEE-HIVES, SECTIONS, ETC. 


We make the best goods and sell them cheap. 

Our Sections are far the best on the market. 

Our Works turn out the most goods of any facto- 
ry in the world. 
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HONEY COLUMN. 


CITY MARKETS. 

NEW YorRK.—Honey.—Comb, new fancy white, 
1,b., 14; extracted, Southern, 65@75 per gallon. De- 
mand good for rich-flavored honey. Orange-blos- 
som, 7@7%: if in good new 5-gallon cans, 2 in a case, 
i% Beeswax, 27@28; market firm, supply small. 
July 8. F. G. STROHMEYER & Co., 

New York City. 


KANSAS CiITyY.—Honey.—We have just received a 
number of shipments of new honey, same selling at 
16c. HAMBLIN & BEARSS, 

July 8. 514 Walnut St., Kansas City, Mo. 








Boston.—Honey.—We quote you our market on 
honey as follows: 1-lb. comb, white, 12@14, de- 


mand very light; extracted, 7@8. No beeswax on 
hand. BLAKE & RIPLEY, 
July 8. Boston, Mass. 





CHICAGO.—Honey.—Some new western comb on 


| the market, sells at 10@15, according to quality and 


| condition. 


Our goods are known as the best throughout the | 


United States and Europe. 
Write for free, illustrated catalogue and price list. 


G. B. LEWIS & CO., WATERTOWN, WIS. 


(2 Ln respons. Fo LAIs Meri erie. dierent GanANINGS 
4 3 


ARON MEE Bey MURRAY &.HEISS.Srrig" 
MUSICAL BORON MD Waded s1Al° “Free 
FM te MANDOLINS 











L OF AL KINDS. 
("ln responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS 








OOO age aC eC age age GEC AEC NT 
R Queens Yellow to the Tip 

Mated with Drones Yel- 4 
low all over. 4 











Queen-mother from an entirely differ- q 
ent strain from the drones. hence a di- 
rect cross. None but selected drones al- 4 
lowed to fly from the most desirable 
colonies. am 4 or 5 miles from any 
bees except my own. I can therefore 
largely control the mating of my queens. 
Seven years as a queen specialist and no 
complaints that the golden Italians are | 
inferior to the leather variety convinces 
me that the specialist, by very careful 
selection, and always crossing with an- 
other strain, can combine beauty with & 
business. The novice only fails. Send * 
for circular. Price of queens, 75¢ each. € 


° James Wood, No. Prescott, Mass. K 





Mc sli il ic acs ah ici li li llc i 8 


(arin responding to this advertisement mention GLEANING» 


BY RETURN MAIL. 


Punie queens from Imported Mothers, each, 
$2 00. Et -Iiaa queens from our Hundred Dollur 
strain, #1.25. 
the good qualities of other races. Queens large 
and prolific, each, $1.50. Our Italian and Golden 
Carniolan bees are as handsome as five-banded bees. 











| ing at 24@26. 


Extracted, steady, at 6@7@8, according 
Beeswax, 25@27. 
A. BURNETT, 


to kind, quality, and flavor. 
R. 
161 So. Water St., Chicago, Tl. 


July 7. 


ALBANY.—Honey.—There is nothing doing in 
comb honey, and but very little in extracted. 
Beeswax is coming forward more freely and sell- 
CuHas. McCuLLocn & Co., 
Albany, N. Y. 


Devenee — Senge new honey in the market, 
and what there is left of the last year’s crop is very 
undesirable, and selling at 11@12. Extracted, 7@8. 
Beeswar, 25. . H. Hunt, 
July 8. Bell Branch, Mich. 


Kansas Criry.—Honey.—The old crop of comb 
honey is all cleaned up. We quote new: No. 1 
white, 1-lb. comb, 16. Extracted, old, 7. ‘ 

Beeswax, W@25. CLEMONS-MASON Com. Co., 

July 9. Kansas City, Mo. 


uly 8. 


New YorkK.— Honey.—Demand for comb honey at 
a standstill; extracted, moving very slowly. 
Markets on above, Southern, 60@7(c per gallon, ac- 
cording to quality; clover, 64%@7; buckwheat, 5@5%. 
Beeswax, demund moderate, 24 . 

July &. CHAS. ISRAEL & Bro., 

110 Hudson St., New York. 


CINCINNAT1.— Honey.—There is a good demand for 
extracted honey at 5@8e onarrival. We solicit ship- 
ments, stock on hand being small. Demand is slow 
for comb honey, and prices nominal at 12@16ec for 
best white in the jobbing way. Beeswaxr.—Is in fair 
demand at 23@25c on arrival, for zood to choice yel- 


low. CHAS. F. MuTH & Son, Cincinnati, O. 
July 11. 
CHICAGO.—Honey.—Demand as yet limited for 


comb. Market 15c for best white. Extracted, act- 
ive sale and scarce, 7@7%c. Beeswax.—Dull, 26e. 
July &. S. T. Fisu & Co., Chicago, Il. 


WANTED.—One hundred thousand pounds choice 


comb and extracted honey. Name source from 
which your honey is gathered. Mail samples at 
| once and quote prices. 13tfdb 


qrolden Carniolan bees possess all | 


Fifteen per cent discount on all orders for more | 


than one queen. 

one of the oldest 
mailed free three months to all 
queens. 


The American ogee fe 
bee-papers published, will be 
purchasers of 


all | tion guaranteed. 
Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. | 


Sample copy of Apiculturist and 8-page catalogue | 


ENRY ALLEY, 
Wenham, Essex Co., Mass. 
s@ In responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGs. 


free. 


J. A. BUCHANAN & Sons, Holliday’s.Cove, W. Vu. 


IF YOU WANT BEES 


That will just ‘‘roll’’ in the honey, try Moore's 
Strain of Italians, the result of 13 years’ careful 
breeding. Reduced prices: Warranted queens, 80c 
each; 3 for $2.00. Strong 3-frame nucleus, with 
warranted queen, $2.50. Safe arrival and satisfac- 
Those who have never dealt with 
me I refer to A. I. Root, who has purchased of me, 
during past 12 years, 582 queens. Circulars free. 
J.P. MOORE, Morgan, Pendleton, Co.. Ky. 
11-12d Money-order office, Falmouth, Ky. 
In writing to advertisers please mention this paper. 
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“MORE HONEY 


PROFIT by * 
wood and fall tlowers. 
even to the smallest detail, in one chapter of 
Remember, too, that this is only one chapter 
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can be secured by giving plenty of room in the supers to the very 
end of the harvest. 
unfinished sections, but they 
‘feeding back” during the hot weather that comes, in July and August, between bass- 
All that is needed is a knowledge of * 


“ADVANCED BEE CULTURE.” 4 


out of 32. Price of the book, 50c. The REVIEW one year and the book for $1.2 
Review, the book, and a fine young laying Italian queen will be sent. 


This plan results in a larger proportion of ; 
can be finished up at a GOOD a 


‘how to do it,”’ and this is given. 4 


For #1.75, the 4 
meen alone, Jie. y 


Z. HUTC RINSON, Flint, Mich. {| 
es ESS ee ey 





DR. J. W. CRENSHAW, 
Versailles, - Kentucky, 


Offers for Sale 
Untested Italian Queens at $1.00 each through May 
and June; after, 75c each. Safe arrival guaran- 
teed. Queens raised only from Imported 
mot > Le poe only from Selected 
d tested mothers 
Also CELERY PLANTS from July to September, at 
#2.00 per M. 7-18db 
&¥"In responding to this advertisement mention GLeaxmas, 


OATMAN'S 
— SOLDERING AND REPAIR EIT 


Consists of fire-pot. solder- 
ing-irons, solder, and solder- 
ing-fluid, ‘with tools compl’te 
as shown in cut, with direc- 
“..¥ tions for soldering different 
metals, and how to keep your 
ta. te in shape. 
Whole it, boxed, 12 Ibs. 











[> Shipped on 4 ae of $2.00. 
_— 0. & wantec 


ah SAT Snio. 


win caine to this oe ... mention GLEANINGS. 


UEENS FREE 





Italians, untest- 
ed, 70 cts. War- 
ranted, 80 cts. 
Tested, $1.00. One Choice Breeder Given 
Away with each dozen. Five-Banded 
Golden Queens, #1 to $2. Write for low- 
er prices. Satisfaction guaranteed. Bees, 80c 
per lb. F. Cc. MORROW, Wallaceburg, Ark. 


Please mention this paper. 


SUPPLIES wuoctea 
—AND— 
WHOLESALE. 
in the West. New catalog, 54 yd 

ERETCHME 


free to bee-keepers. E. B, 
Please mention this paper. 


_ JENNIE ATCHLEY 


— send you either three or five banded Italian 





| Bwae 
2tfdb 





queens in June, July, and August, 75e eac h; $4.20 
Safe arrival and satisfac- 


or 6, or $8.0) per doz. 
tion guaranteed. 
1tfdb Floyd, Hunt Co., Texas. 
Please mention this paper. 
75¢. 


75c. Golden Queens by Return Mail. 


My Golden Italians are good workers, and gentle. 
Queens are carefully bred from best stock. Three 
queens, $2.00; six for $3.50; dozen, $6.00. Safe arriv- 
al and satisfaction guaranteed. Money order office, 
Daytona, Fla. JOHN B. CASE, 
11tfdb Port Orange, Vol. Co., Fla. 





10tfdb | 





Everything usedin the Apiary. | 
Greatest variety and largest stock | 





Golden Italian Queens 


Warranted purely mated, $1.00 each; six for $5.00. 
Our five-banded Italians are good workers, gentle 
and beautiful, and the queens are very prolific. All 
queens reared by the Doolittle method, and are al- 


| most pure yellow. We handle our best bees without 


smoke or veil, and can jar the hive or 
breath on the bees without exciting them. 


blow our 
Money- 


| order office, Cable, Ill. 1tfdb 


S.F.& I. TREGO, Swedona, Il, 
In writing to to acivertiers please mention this paper. 4tfdb 


WESTERN BEE - KEEPERS’ | 
SUPPLY HOUSE. 


ROOT’S GOODS can be had at Des 
Moines, Iowa, at ROOT’S PRICES. The 
largest ny A business in the West. 
Establish Dovetailed Hives, Sec- 
tions, Foundation, Extractors, Smokers, 
Veils. Crates, Feeders, Clover "Seeds, etc. 
Imported Italian Queens. Queens and 
Bees. Sam gop. of our Journal, 

“THE WE ESTER: BEE-KEEPER,” and 
LATEST CATALOGUE males FREE to 


Bee-keepers. 
JOSEPH ay WANDER, 
De oines, I lowa. 








EXTRA FINE QUEENS. 

Now is the time to introduce a strain of Ital- 
ians that will reap you large harvests even in 
poor seasons. Send a trial order and be con- 
vinced. Queens —— —, mated, each, 
80c; six, $4.00; $7.00. Order now; pay on 
arrival. Safe coveel and satisfaction guaran- 
teed. FP. B. YOCKEY, 

North Washington, West’d Co., Pa. 











Please mention this paper. 


BANDED ITALIAN BEES. i. $1.00; 
Untested, 60c; Selected tested, $1.25; tested 
queen, $2.00; untested, $1.50. Safe’ arrival 
guaranteed. S’TEWART BROS., 

Sparta. Tenn. 


Queens by Return Mail. 


Reared in the natural way from swarming cells. 
Just look at the following very low prices, and order 
at once. 

Tested, each, $1.50; warranted purely 
80c ; warranted purely mores 4g doz., 
ed purely mated, per doz., $8.00. 

All the above are reared in full stocks from my 
old reliable aw -gathering strains. Address 

WM. W. CARY, Colerain, Mass. 

Send for mee ‘catalogue. Full line of Bee-keep- 

ers’ Supplies and Bees at prices way down.  13tfdb 
Please mention this paper. 








mated, each, 
50; warrant- 





Porter’s Spring Bee-Escape. 


We guarantee it to be the best escape known, and far 


superior to all others. 


If, on trial of from one to adoz- 


en, you do not find them so, or if they do not prove sat- § 
isfactory in every way, return them by mail within 90 § 


days after receipt, and we will refund your money. 


RICES:—Each, by mail, Fane por with full direc- 


r dozen, $2.25. 


tions, 20c; 
upply dealers, send for wholesale prices. 


monials. 


nd for circular and testi- 


10tfdb R. & E. C. PORTER, LEWISTOWN, ILL. 


<r in responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGs 
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STRAY STRAWS 


FROM DR. Cc. Cc. MILLER. 








STRAWBERRIES are composed largely of water 
this year. 

THAT “ SILVER-LINING” to the clouds seems 
badly water-soaked as yet. 

Two WHOLE DAys without rain—well, at 
least only a little shower on one of them. 

FEEDING has kept the size of my apiaries a 
good bit larger than if I had left them to them- 
selves. 

Mrs. AXTELL always had a kind heart’ She 
gives me no little comfort by reporting a great- 
er loss than I’ve had. 

Cuas. DADANT, in Revue, gives a black eye 
to De Layens’ theory that there’s profit in let- 
ting bees make wax. 

PURE BEESWAX and clean unsalted butter 
make an excellent substitute for creams and 
balms.—Ladies’ Home Journal. 


Juty 4, I remember, was the close of the 
honey harvest one year. This year July 4is 
before the beginning—if there is to be any be- 
ginning. 

YOUR HEAD’S LEVEL, Mr. Editor. We musn’t 
think of going to Washington at any time when 
there isn’t something else going on to bring 
down railroad rates. 

NECTAR AND POLLEN, I have always thought, 
went pretty much together; but nowadays I 
find bees bringing in big loads of pollen, and 
their honey-sacs empty. 

EmMa’s USING one of the improved Binghams, 
and it’s good; no burnt fingers when you want 
to load up, and no need of coals dropping out 
from turning upside down. 

‘LORISTS are not like bee-keepers. You can’t 
iaanae for the American Florist without 
some proof that you are already a florist. But 
bee-keepers will coax you to enter their ranks. 


I WORRIED SOMEWHAT because it seemed im- 

yossible to get colonies strong enough in time 
or the harvest. Now I’ve got most of them in 
good shape, and I’m trying hard not to worry 
because the harvest doesn’t come as soon as the 
bees are ready. 

BEE CULTURE has more public encourage- 
ment in England than here. The British Bee 
Journal shows some #3000 appropriated by the 
government to provide free teaching in practic- 
al bee culture. How about slow Johnny Bull 
now, you bragging Yankees? 


FOR CHAPPED HANDS or any sort of rough- 
ness, sage tea or oatmeal gruel, sweetened with 
honey, is good.—Ladies’ Home Journal. 

THAT MAN MCIntTyRE—I feel jealous of him 
if he’s going to win away Prof. Cook’s affec- 
tions from me. But then, if McIntyre is as nice 
as his picture looks, I can’t blame the professor. 


MORE AND MORE it is becoming true that 
women of real refinement and taste dress plain- 
ly. You can often pick out the wives of mil- 
lionaires by their plain dress. A loud dress on 
a woman generally advertises the fact that she 
is dressing beyond her means. 

How THAT PICTURE on page 502 takes me 
back to old times! The Murrays were two 
very lovable brothers—* Rob,” as we always 
called him, so modest and quiet that you’d 
hardly know he was around, and James over- 
flowing with fun—fun that was always kind. 


COMB-BUILDING, Doolittle says in Stockman, 
is supposed to be done by exact measurement. 
The antenne of the worker are used full length 
to measure the diameter of drone-cells; and 
when it wants to measure for a worker-cell it 
doubles up the end-joint of the antennex like a 
jack-knife. 


Do YoU WANT company and comfort in your 
misery? Well, here 1 am this 5th of July with 
130 colonies (if some of them didn’t die last 
night) left out of 289, some of them mere nuclei, 
and not a bee working in supers, and some hives 
with not a drop of honey to be seen in the 
brood-combs. But it might be worse. 


A LITTLE ECONOMY I saw this morning 
amused and rather pleased me. A white cake 
about a foot long had a gash cut across the 
middle, and in the gash a wall of writing-paper 
erected. Then one half the cake was frosted 
with chocolate, and the other with plain frost- 
ing. Two kinds of cake, you see, with only one 
baking. 

CLOVER POLLEN is coming in, when it comes 
in at all, in larger pellets than I ever saw be- 
fore; for, usually, clover pollen comes in in 
small pellets. Possibly this is the explanation: 
Ordinarily bees working on clover get filled u 
with nectar before they have time to get muc 
pollen; but when getting little or no nectar 
they have time to get full loads of pollen. 

DICTATING to a stenographer all right the 
first time trying is spoken of by the editor as 
quite a feat on the part of father Langstroth. 
So it was. If any of you think it’s an easy thing 
to do without being first hardened to it, just try 
sitting down and talking to an imaginary au- 
dience with no one to hear you, and a pretty 

irl overhearing all you say, and see if you 

on’t feel kind o’ confused like. 
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Drones raised from unfertilized queens, we 
have been taught “ -~ authority to believe, 
are as good as any. xperiments made by Mr. 
Dragan, a Carniolan bee-keeper, throw doubt 
on this belief. On two different occasions he 
took a colony with such drones to a distance 
from other colonies, introduced a virgin queen, 
and in spite of the numbers of drones each 
queen turned out a drone-layer. 

THE WEDDING-TOUR of the young queen oc- 
curs, according to some, as early as the third 
day after leaving the cell, while others “a 4 
assert that she waits till the sixth day. Bot 
are probably right. If only one cell is in the 
hive, the queen is fertilized the fifth or sixth 
day; while if, on account of other cells in the 
hive, she remains a prisoner in her cell three 
days she will be so many days sooner fertilized 
after she leaves the cell. But her real age 
from the egg is the same in both cases. 








PROF. H. W. WILEY. 


SOMETHING IN HIS DEFENSE FROM PROF. A. J. 
COOK. 


Dear Mr. Editor :—I have had, recently, quite 
an extensive correspondence with Prof. it Ww. 
Wiley; and if, as I think, he has been misun- 
derstood, and hence unjustly denounced b 
bee-keepers, it is certainly none too soon to call 
attention to the matter. and ask that we con- 
sider before we condemn further. This is a 
pleasanter duty, as I am sure that bee-keepers 
are, almost to a man, fair, right-minded, and 
most desirous that every person should have 
his just deserts. Let me call attention to some 
facts that I believe will mollify the bee-keepers 
in respect to this able scientist, and, as I ber 
lieve, most excellent man. 

When Prof. Wiley wrote his Popular Science 
Monthly article, in which he stated that comb 
honey was extensively made and sold, he fully 
believed it. He had had the facts from a relia- 
ble party; and in these days of marvelous 
inventions it is no wonder that he was deceived. 
Bee-keepers knew at the time that it was ut- 
terly untrue, as the most thorough investiga- 
tion has since fully confirmed. Prof. Wiley 
could not know this, and looked upon the mat- 
ter as a very curious and interesting fact, 
which, as is his fashion, he clothed in such 
happy phrase as to add to the humor and in- 
terest of the subject. This article was widely 
copied, and, from the known ability and usual 
reliability of the author, had great influence. 
Bee-keepers, in attempting to sell comb honey, 
were repeatedly met with refusal, and the taunt- 
ing explanation thatit was artificial.and a fraud, 
and they would have none of it. Of course, bee- 
keepers were justly indignant, and the more so 
as the error continued to spread and to work 
its evil influence. Prof. Wiley knew nothing of 
this. As he writes me, he had never regarded 
the error as more than a harmless and comical 
mistake. If he had in the least appreciated 
the true state of the case, 1 am very sure he 
would have made all haste to retract and cor- 
rect. Smarting under the injury, bee-keepers 
rushed into print, and, not without reason, as 
we have seen, commenced the denunciation 
with which we are all familiar. Itis most un- 
fortunate that some editor or bee-keeper had 
not done as we always ought to do in such cases 
—written a courteous, friendly letter to Prof. 
Wiley, explaining the matter from the bee- 
keepers’ standpoint, then all would have been 
explained, all misunderstanding removed, and 
all unkindness and wrong avoided. The bitter 
denunciation led to Prof. Wiley’s Indiana 
Farmer article in June, 1882. Not understand- 
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ing the real state of the case, and doubtless 
influenced by the harsh criticisms in the bee- 
journals, which, from his standpoint, seemed 
violent and uncalled for, Prof. Wiley wrote the 
unfortunate “ scientific pleasantry ” article. He 
thought he was aiming his Sarcasm at a calise- 
less and morbid sensitiveness or irritability on 
the part of bee-keepers. It was really rasping 
a real wound. Bee-keepers thought that, by 
“scientific pleasantry,” Prof. Wiley meant he 
wrote his statement as a joke, not as fact. 
Thus many excellent men thought him disin- 
genuous, to say the least. Prof. Wiley meant 
to give no such impression. He believed the 
statement true, and thought the matter very 
interesting, not to say humorous, and hence the 
expression which gave so much offense to bee- 
keepers. Thus we see that Prof. Wiley was 
not untruthful, nor even disingenuous. Indeed, 
those who know Prof. Wiley know him to bea 
courteous gentleman, incapable of deceit or 
intended misrepresentation. 

Since the Indiana Farmer letter, Prof. Wiley 
has made no reply. ‘The attacks upon him 
were so violent, and, to his mind, so unjust and 
uncalled for, that he felt that it were most 
wise and dignified to give them no heed. 

Prof. Wiley has published two Bulletins, giv- 
ing analyses of honey. He also published an 
article in the American Apiculturist, where 
he mentioned receiving and analyzing honey 
received from Mr. Muth. He did not state in 
this last article that Mr. Muth’s honey was 
adulterated, but that samples 14, 16, and 17, 
which were from Louisiana and Florida, were 
apparently adulterated with invert sugar. He 
adds that these may not have been adulterated, 
but may have been the result of bees gathering 
from or taking sucrose food. In speaking of 
the honeys from Mr. Muth, he says: ‘These 
honeys, obtained directly or indirectly from 
well-known apiarists, 1 have every reason to 
believe to be pure.” In the reports, much 
honey, and some with Mr. Muth’s labels, is 
pronounced adulterated. But these analyses 
were not made by Prof. Wiley, but by Profs. 
Webber, of Columbus—Ohio State University— 
and Scovell, of Lexington, Ky. I know both of 
these gentlemen well, and same them to be 
among the most able and capable chemists of 
our country. That the analyses were well 
made, and correct, so far as our present meth- 
ods of analysis will permit, there can not be a 
shadow of doubt. Either the honey was adul- 
terated, or else the methods for chemical anal- 
ysis are at fault. The latter may be true. In 
either case we ought to be glad of the report. 
Mr. Muth buys his honey. Can he, buying so 
much, be always sure that all is pure? Most 
of the samples with his label are pronounced 
pure in the report. Might not occasional sam- 

les be adulterated, and Mr. Muth not know it? 
f so, we see there is much room for doubt. 
Possibly the chemists have made mistakes, 
owing to inability to always detect the spuri- 
ous or genuine: and possibly Mr. Muth has 
been mistaken. We are all human—all liable 
to make mistakes. 

Now, Mr. Editor, to the point. It is of the 
utmost importance that we be able to always 
decide correctly between the spurious and the 
genuine. Prof. Wiley admits that, at present, 
we may be unable to do so. He further ex- 
presses not only willingness but eagerness to 
aid the bee- keepers in every way possible. We 
all know that extracted honey is adulterated to 
an enormous degree. It is for the best good of 
the honey-producer and the public alike that 
all adulteration be surely and speedily detect- 
ed, and all adulterators severely punished. 
That Prof. Wiley desires right and justice, ap- 
pears from the following in his article in the 
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American Analyst, vol. viii., p. 227: “‘I have 
no desire whatever to do Mr. Muth injustice, 
and I am ready at any time to make amends in 
case I have done so.”’ In reply to a courteous 
criticism by the editor of the Analyst, Prof. 
Wiley says: * You allude to this same reference 
as undignified, and perhaps it is so: but when 
I saw the enormous frauds which were practic- 
ed on the community by selling glucose as pure 
honey, and especially under the names of well- 
known apiarists, I felt that some drastic mea- 
sures were necessary to correct the fault.” 
Surely bee- keepers may well say amen to this. 
Prof. Wiley adds further: “I may, therefore, 
have sometimes indulged in language not alto- 
gether proper; but if so. I am ready to make 
any necessary apologies.”? And should not eve- 
rv bee-keeper unite with him in the following? 
“Tam only too anxious to join with Mr. Muth 
and all others who ure disposed to put an end to 
honey adulteration. All the bee-keepers them- 
selves ought to join most heartily in this move- 
ment: for if the adulterated honey could be 
kept out of the market, the price of the pure ar- 
ticle would be very much increased, and their 
business become all the more profitable.” 

Prof. Wiley has practically contirmed this 
willingness by a hearty consent to analyze, in 
conjunction with two other well-known chem- 
ists, all samples which I will send him. I have 
already sent on 33 samples by number, whose 
history and quality I alone know, as the sam- 

les are mariad only by number. The results, 

believe, will bring substantial aid to bee-men. 

Now, Mr. Editor, it seems to me that all in- 
nuendoes and defamation should cease. They 
will do no good, and, if unjust, as they usually 
are. will do much harm. Let us never say more 
of the * Wiley lie.”” which, we see, was no lie— 
only a mistake; or of the “scientific pleasant- 
ry’ article, which, as we have seen, was the re- 
sult of misunderstanding, and was itself misun- 
derstood. Prof. Wiley is strong in himself; is 
backed by the strong arm of the government, 
and is ready and willing to give to bee-keepers 
all possible aid. Let us show our appreciation 
of this offer by joining hands with him in de- 
tecting adulteration, and in banding together 
to secure legislation to drive this terrible evil 
from our midst. I am fully persuaded, that. if 
we rightly understand the matter, no one, who 
is moved by right feeling and righteous im- 
pulses, will in any way, either by written word 
or by word of mouth, do any thing to —— 
alive these old rancors and unkindnesses which 
make not for peace, but do every thing we can 
to push the unsavory past into oblivion, and to 
urge the spirit of help and co-operation, that 
together we may throttle one of the greatest 
evils that now confront our industry and peo- 
le, A. J. Cook. 

Agricultural College, Mich., July, 1892. 


| Prof. Cook deserves a vote of thanks for the 
very kindly way in which he has succeeded in 
adjusting an old trouble of long standing. No 
matter what Prof. Wiley’s past utterances re- 
specting honey may have been. or whether 
some of those utterances may have been un- 
wise. we are more than willing to bury the 
hatehet. Prof. Cook’s very excellent article 
above, in his defense, as also some very plea- 
sant letters received from Prof. Wiley himself, 
shows that we have misunderstood him, and 
proves, to our mind at least, that he has only 
the best interests of the bee-keepers at heart. 
It isa pity that some of us did not correspond 
with him sooner; but his long silence (too long 
it seems to us) to the articles in the various 
bee-journals which attacked him led us to 
believe (erroneously, as we now know), that, 
inasmuch as he was a high official of the gov- 
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ernmment, he would not deign to notice even a 
private letter, and hence the continued public 
attack. There will be no more of it in GLEAN- 
IN@s; but, on the contrary, we hope to pursue 
an opposite policy, for Prof. Wiley is both 
‘willing and able to do bee-keepers great ser- 
vice. | 
um} eo 


BEES AND HIVES FOR THE FARMER. 


L. L. LANGSTROTH CONTINUES THE SUBJECT IN- 

TRODUCED BY C. J. H. GRAVENHORST, P. 361. 

I send you a copy of an article of mine pub- 
lished in the Farmer’s Friend. About four 
years before the date of the article, I communi- 
cated the same ideas to the Farmers’? Club, of 
Oxford, O., and a report of the same appeared 
in the Cincinnati Commercial. I have never 
seen any notice of either article. 

Since the very interesting article of our good 
friend Gravenhorst (GLEANINGS, May 15, p. 361), 
with a cut of a straw hive admirably suited to 
carry out my views, I again call the attention 
of bee-keepers to them. 

Notice particularly Mr. Gravenhorst’s re- 
mark, “The top has no hole for a super, as 
these are not in use.” For the class of bee- 
keepers I had reference to, the very first at- 
tempt to improve the old box or gum hive, by 
giving bees access to supers, was a step back- 
ward; for in taking away the surplus honey, 
so called, stored in these supers, often the honey 
absolutely needed to carry the bees through till 
the next harvest was taken from them, and the 
colony, unless fed, perished. 

Dayton, O., June 30. L. L. LANGSTROTH. 





{The following is the article referred to: | 


While movable-frame hives have revolutionized 
bee-keeping in the hands of those who learn how to 
use them, I believe that, to the mass of farmers who 
have tried them, they have been an injury rather 
than a benefit. In those parts of our country where 
they have been most largely introduced, the num- 
ber of farmers who keep bees has most largely de- 
creased. At the same time, the important services 
which the bees perform make it very desirable that 
a few hives, at least, should be kept on almost every 
farm. 

1. In unpropitious seasons they aid materially in 
causing the fruit-blossoms to set. 

2. The Italian bees contribute materially to the 
fertilization of the seed in the second crop of red 
clover. For this reason alone it would pay our 
farmers who have not such bees near them to keep 
a few stocks of this variety. Now, how can we in- 
duce them to doit? Certainly not by reeommend- 
ing the use of movable-frame hives. Bee-keeping 
with such hives is a science, or art, and most of 
them have neither the time nor the disposition to 
learn it. 

I believe that most farmers would have better 
success with their bees if they used only the old 
straw or box hives. A simple tool in the hende of 
one who knows how to use it will turn out much 
better work than an improved implement whose 
proper use has never been learned. 

The old straw hive is the simple tool. Before the 
advent of the bee-moth, with such hives nearly 
every farmer kept bees; and as the introduction 
of the Italian bee has done away with all serious 
trouble from the moth, there is nothing to prevent 
them from doing so now. With these old-fashioned 
hives, the women and the children can do most of 
the work, and bee-keeping, like poultry-raising, will 
be their special province and profit. Aside from 
learning how to hive the new swarms, little knowl- 
edge is needed. After the honey-gathering is over, 
all the hives were carefully *‘hefted;” the extra 
light ones were condemned to be “taken up,” as 
not having stores enough to winter; the extra 
heavy ones also, for the value of their honey, while 
a sufficient number of well-provisioned stocks were 
kept for seed. It were easy to show that, to allow 
the light stocks to die of starvation, as is now prac- 
ticed by the common bee-keeper, is far more cruel 
than to kill them at once; but there will be no neces- 
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sity of killing any bees. The skilled apiarian, who, 
of course, uses movable-frame hives, will be glad 
for the value of the condemned bees, to drive them 
from their combs; and with his honey-emptier to 
give the farmer the honey from the bees in its pur- 
est form, and leave him the empty combs to be ren- 
dered into wax. 

I believe that, if the mass of our farmers could 
be persuaded to resume bee-keeping with the old- 
fashioned straw hive, there would not only be a 
large increase in the number of bees, but also in a 
short time a larger increase in the number of mov- 
able-frame hives than can be brought about in any 
other way. How many farmers would be asked by 
their smart boys moe | girls, who naturally take to 
bees: “Father, why can’t we get some movable- 
frame hives, and do as well with them us neighbor 
A does ?”’! 

It is from this class that new recruits will be con- 
stantly raised up to swell the ranks of improved 
bee-keepers. Let our dealers in bee-keepers’ = 
plies profit by these hints, and I think that they will 
not only find large sales for straw hives, but an in- 
creased demand for their best improvements. 

Being the first person to invent and introduce a 
practical movable hive,I feel it my — to give 
these suggestions to the public, and to invite frank 
comment upon them. 

Dayton, O., January, 1888. 
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THE CONGREGATING OF DRONES DENIED. 


HOW TO INSERT QUEEN-CELLS. 








I have noticed recently several articles in re- 
gard to the daily congregation of drones, said 
articles advancing the theory that queens usu- 
ally repair to these congregations to be fertil- 
ized. While I undertake to differ with the ex- 
perienced authors of these articles with a great 
deal of trepidation, yet I am so firm in the be- 
lief that they are mistaken, that I am con- 
strained to relate my experience and observa- 
tion in the matter. 

I began bee-keeping as one of your A BC 
scholars in 1885, at which time I Italianized an 
apiary of about 20 hives. Of course, as all the 
bees around me were blacks, my bees were 
mostly hybrids after requeening. Since that 
time I have increased my apiary a little each 
year, raising my own queens, till now I have 
60 hives, over half of which are pure Italians, 
and the rest ne omy hybrids. Now there 
are. within a mile of me, twice as many bees as 
I have, and they are all blacks except four 
hives. It seems to me, that, if queens were 
generally fertilized in the congregations referred 
to, my bees would have retrograded badly—in- 
deed, have gone back to blacks, nearly. I have 
made no effort to raise the strain, except to se- 
lect eggs from purest mothers to raise queen- 
cells from to put into new artificial swarms. I 
have never practiced dis_ lacing queens because 
they were low-grade hybrids 

Speaking of queen-cells, I find it as good a 
way as any (and I think better) to give a nu- 
cleus a queen-cell, to just separate two center 
frames a little. and slip a queen-cell between 
them. closing the frames on it tight enough to 
hold it till the bees can stick it, which they will 
do at once, and take care of it till hatched. 
This may be a common practice, but it is not 
mentioned in the A BC, nor any other book I 
ever read. 

The honey crop was very short in South Mis- 
sissippi this year, owing to late freezes. 

M. M. Evans. 

Moss Point, Miss., June 21, 1892. 


[It does not seem to us that your experience 
disproves the theory (or, perhaps. we had better 
say the fact) of drones congregating. If any 
thing, it rather confirms; for the majority of 
your colonies were ~~ It is not at all im- 
probable that your Italian drones were in the 
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habit of congregating at a distance from your 
apiary, and this would account for the pure 
stock you have. Your manner of inserting 
queen-cells is described exactly in the A BC, 
under the head of Queen-rearing—see page 242, 
last edition. The same plan has also been de- 
scribed in several of the former editions. It is 
the best method, when used in connection with 
a queen-cell protector. | 





PALESTINE AND TUNISIAN (OR PUNIC) BEES. 


SAID TO BE BAD ROBBERS. 








We extract the following, with footnote by 
the editors, from the British Bee Journal, June 
16. We have not had a chance to test the rob- 
bing tendency in our Punics, or Tunisians. We 
shall likely give them a chance soon—perhaps 
sooner than we like. 


This is a very busy season with us (making 
comb foundation still). The orange-trees are 
tilling the air with their odor, and the bees are 
busy. From sunrise to sunset all is movement, 
diligence, and bustle. It was too warm in Feb- 
ruary, and the bloom was out ten days too soon; 
this generally proves a great loss, for the bees 
are not all quite ready. February was just as 
warm as March, the thermometer never going 
below 14° Celsius (57.20° Fahr.) before sunrise, 
i. e., the coldest time in the twenty-four hours. 
At noon it only once rose to 22° C. (71.60° F.), 
but as a rule remained at 17° or 18° (62.60° or 
64.40° F.). This equal temperature was not 
very conducive to the flow of nectar, and up to 
the 16th of March we had only 1 kilo. 500 
grammes brought in, and on the 16th 2 kilos. 

On account of poor health and other reasons 
I shall leave Palestine in May and settle in the 
south of France; and if you are passing Mar- 
seilles from Algiers or Tunis I should be glad to 
know it and call upon you. I followed your 
* Punic war” with interest, and have been whol- 
ly on your side of the question. I have had 
Tunisian bees in my apiary. and found them a 
busy, prolific, but a very robbing race. Just to 
mention to you one cuse, I had one hive of 
Tunisians in 1886, and several hundred Pales- 
tines. At the end of April a window of the honey- 
house was left open by accident without being 
covered by the wire gauze. In this room there 
were several tanks holding 500 pounds of honey 
each, and one happened not to be covered with 
the muslin. The orange-blossom was over, and 
the robbers made a start; but imagine my sur- 
prise when I found dead Tunisians one inch 
deep, and only a few Palestines. I should eall 
them 99 per cent greater robbers than Pales- 
tines; at any rate, the dead were in this pro- 
portion. They are very tenacious robbers, and 
very difficult to send away, and contrast un- 
favorably with our Palestines. who will leave 
off robbing after an hour or two, even in the 
worst cases. Pu. J. BALDENSPERGER. 

Jaffa. 


We can Bonney indorse all our correspon- 
dent says about Tunisian bees and their rob- 
bing propensities, notwithstanding what has 
been said to the contrary by persons interested 
in their sale. As none of these bees are now 
being imported into this country, and as it is 
more than twelve months since any have been 
sent over, it is fortunate that the few queens 
that came over before that time are not likely 
to have much contaminated our own races. We 
very much doubt whether there is any bee- 
keeper in this country who has a pure Tunisian 
queen; and if there happens to be such a queen 
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she must be pretty aged. We shall have a good 
deal more to say about Tunisian bees now that 
we have returned from Tunis, but must reserve 
this for a special article. We hardly need tell 
our correspondent, that, although we made the 
most careful investigations, we failed to find 
any of the so-called Punic bees.—Ebs. B. B. J. 


— rl or 
THE SECRETION OF WAX BY BEES. 





LUSION NOT CORROBORATED 
STATION. 


DE LAYENS’ CONC 
AT THE LANSING APICULTURAL EXP. 

The recent article of Dr. Millerin GLEANINGS, 
recounting the experiments of DeLayens, of 
France, upon the subject of wax secretion, 
brings before us once more this oft-debated 
question. I find it impossible to reconcile the 
results of that experiment with the recorded 
experiences of other apiarists. It seems that 
the nine colonies that built their own combs 
(partially at least) gathered also as much honey 
as the nine that were provided with combs. If 
the bees secrete wax whenever gathering honey, 
whether combs are needed or not, then this re- 
sult was to be expected. Hardly any one be- 
lieves this now, so that we are foreed, if we 
acknowledge the exactness of the experiment, 
to one of two conclusions—either that wax is 
secreted at times with almost no loss to the 
bees, or that the building of comb sometimes 
leads the bees to greater exertions. This latter 
seems to be the conclusion arrived at by the 
experimenter. 

Now, our experiment last summer to deter- 
mine the amount of honey consumed in secret- 
ing a pound of wax, was not very conclusive. 
There were some elements of uncertainty, and 
the experiment will be repeated this summer. 

Colony No. 1 was given a virgin queen and no 
combs. 


Colony No.2 was givena virgin queen and 
combs. 
Colony No. 3 was given a laying queen and 


combs. 

Colony No. 3 was used merely for a compari- 
son of work done. The bees were fed 21 
honey in 10 days, and the wax secretion by No 
1 amounted to 11144 oz. During the experime ry 
No. 2 gained in weight 8 lbs. more than No. 1, 
so that this 8 ]bs. should represent the 1114 = 
of wax secreted. It was intended to conduct 
the experiment immediately after the close of 


the basswood harvest; but some honey was 
gathered by the bees at this time. 
No. 2 was a heavier colony than No. 1, and 


gathered and consumed more honey; but it was 
searcely possible to estimate this variation with 
any assurance of correctness. This season this 
experiment will be repeated with all these ele- 
ments of uncertainty eliminated so far as pos- 
sible. 

Mr? Samuel Simmins says that, in testing 
this matter of wax secretion, the bees must 
have access to both water and pollen. and that 
no brood should be produced. The bees should 
not be contined to the hive. and should gather 
no other food than that supplied. Iam assured 
that he is right; and that the above method. 
followed out with care at the proper time, will 
give nearly true results. Pollen, of course, en- 
ters into the food of bees secreting wax. so that 


the abundance or searcity of this will cause 
different results to be obtained at different 
times. 

DeLayens is undoubtedly right, that the 


practical question with this problem of wax 
secretion is that of money income to be derived; 
but if we can know how much honey is con 
sumed on an average by the bees in the secre- 
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tion of wax, we then have a fact as a basis of 
future work in this direction. 

Thus far this season no honey to speak of 
has been gathered by the bees, and it now looks 
as if we should be compelled to feed if any ex- 

sriments of this kind, depending upon the 

oney-flow, are to be consummated. 

I hope that Mr. E. France is repeating the 
experiment of which he wrote in GLEANINGS 
last fall, with the modifications that experience 
taught him should be-made. That bees mix 
from hive to hive when in rows, we all know; 
but the extent of this mixing when there are no 
landmarks to guide A bees is not generally 
realized. When Mr. F. places his expe rimental 
colony by itself he iol be quite sure of his re- 
sults. I imagine, however, that his results of 
last summer were about correct. I have ob- 
served that, when bees are placed under abnor- 
mal conditions, they live longer, or their func- 
tions are more: active, and in various ways the 
common rules of their whole lives seem to be 
changed in the attempt to bridge the chasm 
that endangers the life of the colony. This 
shows us how strangely the mind of the bee 
controls its body. We, of course. have often 
observed thisin the human family, and yet I 
think that the bee is not less governed by its 
feelings and desires than many of us. 

Dr. Miller has agreed to leave to me the 
question of how queens go through perforated 
zine. I think he has leftitin rather poor hands, 
for I know almost nothing aboutit. Whether 
the thorax of a queen increases in size after 
mating isarather delicate question. I found 
it impossible to measure it accurately by any 
mechanical means. and resorted to the practical 
test of the zine itself. I placed two strips of 
zine so that the opening between them could be 
delicately adjusted at the opening of a cage. 
With this I found that a young queen would 
make the most frantic exertions to escape, and 
would pass through as soon as the opening 
became large enough to admit her thorax. The 
same queen when laying would not go 
through exactly the same > rege She would 


not, however. try as hard as when a vir- 
gin, and was not as anxious to get out. My 
belief is. from these tests and from other ob- 


servations, that the thorax of a queen is no 
larger after mating. The difference seems to 
be caused ‘mostly by the activity of the young 
queens. I think that Ernestis a little mistaken 
in his assertion that the abdomen of a quéen 
ever prevents her passage through zine. Any 
one who has handled queens knows that the 
abdomen is not as hard as the thorax, and 
would be readily eg age to allow the 
queen to pass. Also, if this idea were true, 
would not queens sometimes be hung in the 
zine with wings, legs, and thorax on one side, 
and abdomen on the other? 

If bees are reared in contracted cells, or are 
supplied with too little food or heat, they are 
sometimes small at birth. However, they usu- 
ally soon attain their normal size. It is also 
often true of queens. But this development 
after birth is not at all dependent upon their 
mating. and generally takes place soon after 
birth. Butcan we ever hope to get our zine to 
such perfection that no virgin will ever pass? 
I think. not; for. as long as small queens are 
reared, so long shall we be troubled oceasional- 
lyin this way. Sometimes a poor gueen will 
be reared in any apiary. It is impossible to 
avoid this. 


Since Prof. Cook has so earnestly interested 
himself. and obtained the co-operation of the 
State Board of Agriculture, Prof. H. W. Wiley, 


and others, in testing the validity of the pres- 
ent methods of honey analysis. 1 think it is the 
duty of all to furnish him with samples of hon- 
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ey desired. I am much interested, and I am 
sure we shall experience a general awakening 
upon the subject of adulteration. 

' T have read carefully this last report of Dr. 
Wiley, and I must say I can find little to crit- 
icise in the intentions apparent. I believe that 
honey is mixed and sold in that state, in our 
cities much more generally than most of us 
imagine it to be. We all oor, too, that this 
adulteration is done by wholesale packing- 
houses in the cities. Those who read Byron 
Walker’s article on page 163 of March Ist 
GLEANINGS must realize that he tells the truth; 
and if so, we may well be on the war-path 
rather than holding back and crying “a lie!” 
The latter will accomplish nothing. while a 
course of active interest in securing good laws, 
and then of aggressive warfare in enforcing 
them, will help the market for our product, 
and our good name as honest producers. 

If the Bee-keepers’ Union would nail to its 
masthead the legend, **‘ Death to adulteration,” 
it should secure immediately a number of thou- 
sand names. Such a cause of universal interest 
would be worthy of this noble organization. 

J. H. LARRABEE. 

Ag’! College, Mich., June 28. 


| We may be mistaken in regard to the perfo- 
rated-zinec matter; but we feel, from some obser- 
vations that we have made, that the abdomen 
does help to prevent the queen from going 
through. We propose to measure at the earliest 
opportunity the thorax of queens, laying and 
virgin. 
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ALLEY’S LATEST SELF-HIVER. 


HE THINKS HE HAS ATTAINED PERFECTION AT 
LAST. 








After “ fooling around” some little time, I’ve 
finally hit upon a perfect practical] self-swarm- 
hiver. The cut above fully illustrates it. As 
stated in the June Api., it is an arrangement of 
the drone-and-queen trap. The trap, Fig. 2, is 
made nearly twice as wide—that is, nearly twice 
as large — from end to end as those saually sold 
for drone-and-queen catchers. It is also pro- 
vided with four tubes; and the luckless drone 
or queen that sallies forth to leave the hive is 
sure to be trapped. The trap has a metal front 
and back. his provides the needed ventila- 
tion to the largest colony of bees. Then, again, 
the entrance is so much wider than the one in 
the old trap that the bees have no more trouble 
in coming out and going in than they do in 
hives where no trap is used. In fact, this self- 
hiver is a supeyior drone-catcher, as no drone 
returns to the hive after once leaving the brood- 
chamber; nor are they fussing at the entrance 
a long time trying to escape, as in the old trap 
when there are many drones in a hive. Hardly 
does the drone go to the entrance when he dis- 
covers one of the four tubes, and, before he 
knows it, he isin the trap. It is the same with 
the queen. As surely as she leaves the hive 
with a swarm she is trapped. 

Fig. 1 illustrates the swarmer complete, ready 
to catch aswarm. The box A is 18 in. long, 104 
in. wide, and 10 in. deep. This is large enough 
to give the largest swarm all the room it needs 
to cluster in, for a while at least. A larger one 
can be used. 

Fig. 2 shows the trap, or queen-and-drone 
catcher. Itis not attached permauently to the 
box. Half of the front of box A is cut off, and 
the trap is pushed in to fill the space, and so 
that the front of the latter is flush with the 
front (or face) of the box. It will be seen that 
the bottom of the metal, where the bees pass 
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through, is depressed, so the bees enter the hive 
easily, and with as little delay as possible. 

The trap is provided with a small swinging 
door, B, at one end, so that the queen can be 
taken or shaken out, also for removing dead 
drones, etc. The trap can be used on any hive 
for catching drones when not used as a self- 
hiver. The box has two covers. One is con- 
structed of wire screen nailed to a light frame, 
which is used so that the inside of the box can be 
seen without letting the bees out. The other,a 
common board cover, is to keep out sun and 
wet, and is placed directly on the screen cover. 
One comb is placed in the box just far enough 
from the trap for a bee-space between. 
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FIG. 1.—ALLEY’S LATEST SWARMER. 


When a swarm issues, the queen enters the 
trap. The bees, after circulating about in the 
air for a while, return, or they may settle on 
some tree and hang there for a while, and then 
return to the hive. As soon as they reach the 
entrance they discover their queen (the very 
object they returned for), and the bees at once 
cluster in the box on the comb. I want it un- 
derstood, that, when I say the bees, I mean all 
that issued with the swarm. Not even one bee 
will return to the brood-combs. This arrange- 
ment is a self-hiver in every sense of the word, 
as it catches the entire swarm. 





FIG. 2.—ALLEY’S LATEST TRAP. 


It will be observed that the bees have but one 
piece of metal to pass through on their way out 
of and into the hive, and that is at the regular 
entrance; thus their passage out of and into the 
hive is not seriously obstructed. When a swarm 
has been hived automatically in one of the Per- 
fection swarmers, it is easily and quickly trans- 
ferred to the hive they are to occupy. As soon 
as the bees are all in the hiver, place the new 
hive upon the ground (or on a blanket); smoke 
these in the box and turn them down in front of 
the new hive, when they commence to run in; 
take the trap from the box, open the door, and 
shake the queen and bees out among those at 
the entrance of the hive. Now, isn’t this an 
easy and interesting operation as well as a labor 
and bee saving method? Just think how hap- 
py a fellow can be when he leaves home in the 
morning, to know that, on his return, he will 
find his bees already in a box to be hived if they 
have swarmed during his absence! All he has 
to do on returning home is to raise the board 
cover of the swarm-box. If the box is full of 
bees. a swarm has issued. This is the only at- 
tention the bees need. His wife or attendant 
won't have a chance to say, when the bee-keep- 
er returns home, The bees have swarmed and 
decamped.” No. sir: no bees can decamp, nor 
will a swarm be found hanging fifty feet in the 
air on the limb of some neighbor’s tree, in some 
chimney, or in the coving of some neighbor's 
house. 

The other morning a swarm came off just as 
I was going to the postoftice. They settled on 
the limb of a tree near by. When I returned, 
twenty minutes later. the bees had gone back 
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to their old location, self-hived, and so quiet no 
one would have suspected that colony as the 
one that had just cast a swarm. Desiring to 
test the self-hiver again, the bees were returned 
to the hive from which they issued. I was 
away the next forenoon at an out-apiary, look- 
ing for queens to ship. On my return, my wife 
said a swarm of bees had been out, and settled 
on a tree. She had wet them down to hold 
them till I returned; but when she looked after 
them later they had left, and she had no idea 
where they had gone. I said that | could find 
them. I went to the hive having the Perfec- 
tion swarmer on, and. sure enough, the bees 
were there all safe. The self-hiver has been 
thoroughly tested in my own apiary within two 
weeks, and I feel warranted. with the experi- 
ence that I have had with it. in guaranteeing 
that it will self-hive nearly every swarm that 
issues. 

There may be queens in a second swarm that 
can pass through the metal: yet. with an expe- 
rience of nearly ten years with the drone-and- 
queen trap, I have never known either a virgin 
or fertilized queen to pass it. 

The last five years I have used Root’s metal; 
and while it is not as smoothly made as some 
other brands, no queen has passed it with me; 
and as the price of this metal is so reasonable, 
and so much less than other brands, I use and 
sell it, and also advise others to purchase it for 
queen-excluders. H. ALLEY. 

Wenham, Mass., June, 1892. 

—American Apiculturist. 
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SOMETHING FROM DR. MASON IN REGARD TO 
THE WORLD'S FAIR. 





Friend Root:—Will you please, in the next 
issue of GLEANINGS, urge upon “the po'vers 
that be,” of all the State Bee-keepers’ Associa- 
tions in the United States, the necessity of call- 
ing the attention of the several State Commis- 
sions to the needs of our specialty at Chicago in 
1893? It seems to me that nothing definite can 
be accomplished in the way of making State 
exhibits and applying for space until it is defi- 
nitely known who will ‘foot the bills,” and 
how much that “footing” amounts to in each 
State. 

Mr. Buchanan, Chief of the Department of 
Agriculture, is doing all he can in the matter, 
and will soon send out some rules for the gov- 
ernment of the apiarian department. Ina re- 
cent letter he arked me how much space Ohio 
bee-keepers would want. Of course, I could 
not tell him, and could not tell him who could. 
I don’t know that Ohio wants any space. Near- 
ly a year ago the matter was presented to our 
State Commission, when in session at Cleveland, 
by Ernest R. Root, Mr. J. T. Calvert, Mr. J. B. 
Hains, Miss Dema Bennett, and *‘ your humble 
servant;” and as yet nothing has been said as 
to what the commission intends to do; at least, 
I have heard of nothing having been done. 
The commission was asked to put the preparing 
and making of the apiarian exhibit of Ohio in 
the hands of the State Bee-keepers’ Association, 
the commission giving the needed instructions. 
The commission did not meet again till last 
January; and as our State Bee-keepers’ Asso- 
ciation had met and appointed a new committee 
to meet with the commissioners of the World’s 
Fair, itis possible that the necessary arrange- 
ments have been made with, and instructions 
received from, the commissioners. 

The committee appointed at the meeting at 
Toledo was Charles F. Muth, J. B. Hains, and 
myself; and if I read the proceedings of the 
meeting at Cincinnati in January last aright. 





that committee has been superseded by a new 
one composed of J. B. Hains, E. R. Root, John 
T. Calvert, and O. A. Corey; and I have been 
anxiously waiting to know what the committee 
has done, and learn what, if any thing, I am to 
furnish to help make up the exhibit at Chicago. 

The committee appointed by the N. A. B. K. 
A. at Albany have done what they could by 
way of urging upon the Columbian Exposition 
managers the appointment of a superintendent 
for our department, and the preparation of rules 
for the government of the exhibit, so that bee- 
keepers might know what to do the coming 
season. 

At the request of Mr. Buchanan, Chief of the 
Department of. Agriculture, I went to Chicago 
a few weeks ago, and Mr. Thos. G Newman 
and myself spent the day with him in visiting 
the exposition grounds and the building where 
the apiarian exhibit is to be made, and in talk- 
ing over matters. and laying plans for the ex- 
hibit. It isin as nice a place as could possibly 
be furnished us, being about 40 feet wide and 
500 feet long. It is proposed to have two glass 
cases, five feet wide, six feet high, and eac!. 500 
feet long.in which the honey is to be displayed. 

I don’t just like the glass-case arrangement. 
It seems to me a better plan would be to have a 
separate case made for each State, to be small 
or large, as may be needed. 

I see by the American Bee Journal that the 
Wisconsin bee-keepers have secured an appro- 
priation of $500 from their State Commissioners, 
with which to make their exhibit. I don’t know 
how economical our Wisconsin bee-keepers are, 
or how much of a display they intend to make; 
but I don’t think I should have much energy to 
putintoa State exhibit unless I could have three 
or five times that amount to draw on. If Wis- 
consin should use but 25 feet in length of the 
glass cases for the exhibit, the case alone would 
cost $140, and the honey, ete., with which to 
make the exhibit would cost not less than $400; 
and where will be the ‘“‘ needful” for other ex- 
penses? No one will be found willing to put 
things in shape, get them to Chicago, and in 
place, and care for them “* just for the fun.” 

Since writing the above I’ve again been to 
Chicago, at the request of Mr. Buchanan, to 
talk over ‘* ways and means,” etec.; and in com- 
pany with Mr. Thos. G. Newman, of the Amer- 
ican Bee Journal, we soon came to an agree- 
ment. Mr. Buchanan and myself had had 
quite a good deal of correspondence, but could 
not agree. After a few minutes’ talk we found 
that we had misunderstood «ach other, and it 
took but a few minutes to come to an agree- 
ment, the plan being what I suggested nearly a 
year and a half ago. 

June 22.—The above has been lying on my 
table for six weeks, and I had long ago given 
up sending it to you; but on looking it over this 
evening I thought perhaps there might be 
something in it of interest to some who may 
wish to exhibit. 

Since the meeting of our State convention at 
Cincinnati I have felt. from the report I saw in 
the American Bee Journal, that I had no more 
to doin the matter than any other bee-keeper, 
and that those having the matter in charge 
should look after the exhibit; but as one inter- 
ested I should like to knowif any thing is being 
done to have Ohio bee-keepers make an exhibit. 

White clover isin full bloom; colonies strong; 
feeding to keep from starving. A large number 
of full combs of last year’s honey-dew come in 
play for feeding. Neighboring bee-keepers 
report the same lack of honey. A. B. Mason. 

Auburndale, O. 

[We confess we don’t either, doctor. We 
didn’t attend the Cincinnati convention. Who 
will enlighten us ?] 
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EXAGGERATED STATEMENTS REGARDING CAL- 
IFORNIA HONEY CROPS; THE FOLLY OF 
THOSE GREAT HUNDRED-TON HONEY- 
TANKS AND MAMMOTH REVERSI- 

BLE HONEY-EXTRACTORS. 





We bee-keepers of Southern California have 
another bad season to report, owing to the very 
slight rainfall the past winter and spring. 
The loss of bees, from honey being extracted 
too closely last season, and neglected afterward, 
has been very great. I think a thiyd of all the 
bees in this district have died, principally from 
starvation. One apiarist who last season had 
1200 hives with bees in them has now some 300 
with bees and 900 filled with moth-eaten combs 
and—experience. Another who had 400, has 
now 80. His loss was caused from being too 
good to his bees—left them full of honey, and 
the combs melted down on one of our pleasant 
summer days. when the mercury registered 120° 
F. in the shade. Still another, the proud pos- 
sessor of 25 stocks, has now only his experience 
and the empty hives. Two more, with some 50 
each a year ago, have less than 20. Four-fifths 
of all this loss has been caused by neglect. I 
mention none of the ‘* bee-masters’ ’ names, as 
somehow they are not at all proud of the record 
they have made. 

Most of the California bee-keepers aspire to 
be * bee-kings,” but which they will not be un- 
til more attention is given to the management 
and care of the bees, and less to the acquisition 
of monstrous honey-tanks and — extractors. 
There are many apiaries here where the 
honey-tanks have a capacity of from twenty to 
forty tons—more than the apiary can fill in 
three seasons on an average. These jumbo ex- 
tractors, which most-of the bee-men think a 
necessity, a little reasoning will show to be a 
useless expense. I have alone taken in one day, 
with T. G. Newman’s Excelsior non-reversible 
extractor, 1000 lbs. of honey. Four persons can 
take 3000 Ibs. A good season here lasts eight 
weeks. Working six days a week, and taking 
out 3000 Ibs. a day, we have 144,000 Ibs. of honey. 
Is there any bee-keeper in the world who ever 
took that much honey from one apiary? The 
largest amount I have ever known taken from 
one apiary in one season was 80,000 lbs. That 
was in 1884, when the honey-flow continued for 
four months. In that time that amount could 
be taken on the small machine. But it is use- 
less to go on; for anybody can see that $50 ma- 
chines are money out of pocket, not to speak of 
thirty-basket 

STEAM-POWER AFFAIRS, 


such as one of the fraternity in Cuba uses. 
The climate of Cuba must be very enervating. 
In none of the reports from brother Osborn 
which I have seen does he claim a crop of 80,000 
Ibs. His season lasts, according to his state- 
ments, four months. Why! fie upon you! I can 
take single handed, with the meanest little 
machine ever constructed, that amount of hon- 
ey in that length of time. If this last statement 
of mine smacks of braggadocio, remember that 
the habit of lying is said to be superinduced by 
our glorious California climate. 

Reversible extractors are a good thing, as the 
combs do not break down so badly as in the 
non-reversible ones. When my extractor is 
worn out, I shall get a 

COWAN EXTRACTOR. 

I believe that the biggest crop in the biggest 
season that ever has been or will be taken from 
one apiary.can be handled easily with a $10 
Cowan. 

In GLEANINGS I have sometimes seen a state- 
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ment by the editor. which reads something like 
this. *‘ In California, where crops of from fifty 
toone hundred tons are taken in a single sea- 
son,” etc. Mr. Root, will you please name an 
individual who ever madea crop of one hun- 
dred tons of honey? Have you not been im- 
posed upon by the formidable array of tanks? 
Seeing the tanks, you naturally thought they 
were sometimes filled. I have lived in and 
kept bees in Ventura and Los Angeles Counties 
now for nine years; and the biggest crop I ever 
heard of was that of Mr. Easley, who, in 1884, 
from two (andIam not sure but that there 
were three) apiaries took 
EIGHTY-SEVEN TONS OF HONEY. 

Two years later, from the same apiaries, 
Mr. W. 'T. Richardson, then and now the pro- 
prietor, canned up some sixty tons. Your 
friend Mr. Wilkin scattered bees all over Ven- 
tura County in 1884, and satistied his ambition 
with a crop of fifty tons. Mr. Moffitt is reported 
to have made two crops of ftifty tons. Mr. 
Mitchell, of Soledad Canyon, Los Angeles Co., 
has had the pleasure of some forty tons of hon- 
ey as the product from his bees for a single sea- 
son,‘and a few more I can name who have made 
from nasees to thirty tons. Buta large ma- 
jority of the would-be ‘ bee-kings,” among 
whom is your humble servant. have never top- 
ped ten tons. 

The largest yield to the spring stock of which 
I know any thing definite is that of Mr. Wm. 
Whittaker, Piru Canyon, Ventura Co. In 1884, 
from some 150 hives, he made over thirty tons. 
Four hundred and nineteen pounds per colony 
is, I believe, the exact average. Mr. Nathan 
Shaw, also of Ventura Co., somewhere back in 
the seventies, averaged more, I believe, than 
Mr. Whittaker, but 1 have not the exact figures. 


THE DISPOSITION OF THOSE CALIFORNIA BEES. 


In the last GLEANINGS Rambler speaks of the 
porn? of bees in California to fight. I 
‘now of apiaries where the bees are nearly 
pure blacks, where a bee-veil, except on rare 
occasions, is unnecessary. The fighting apiaries 
are where the bee-man has made an abortive 
attempt to Italianize. The apiary (mentioned 
in same article), which Mr. Mendelson had to 
move, had much Cyprian blood init. As I re- 
member it, that apiary was located some 500 
feet from the road. Those bees were so mean 
they would fight the stovepipe all day, and 
Mendelson would sit and listen for it to squeal 
as they would sometimes make him do. 

I believe it was at Mr. Richardson’s Simi 
ms page that two horses, tethered out a quarter 
of a mile distant from the bees, were so badly 
stung that one died, and the other went crazy, 
and used to chase people. Wo. G. HEWEs. 

Newhall, Cal., June 24. 


—_—_——_ 


CALIFORNIA APIARIES. 


THE DISORDERED CONDITION OF SOME OF THEM ; 
INTERESTING NOTES FROM A LEADING 
CALIFORNIA BEE-KEEPER. 


Friend Root:—When visiting W. D. Wright, 
of Albany County, N. Y., in 1886, he gave me a 
sample wooden separator, identical with the 
improved kind you advertise of late. I suppose 
it was his own invention. He also gave me a 
wire spring to wedge up sections, which is a 
great advantage over the wooden wedge. The 
spring is good for narrow or broad sections, and 
will lion up the least shrinkage of sections 
and separators. Mr. W. is orderly and neat 
about his business, and deserves success. 

No doubt you have noticed the disorder in 
many of our California apiaries and surround- 
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ings—weeds and brush, a harbor for vermin and 
destruction to bees, and ‘an inconvenience in 
manipulating to the best advantage and high- 
est profit. Hives, sections, etc., are scattered 
around, a harbor for rats and mice; tools, also, 
in disorder, exposed to the weather, and good 
combs exposed to the moth. One friend had a 
ten-inch mill from you, not used as yet. He 
left it out in rains and fogs. Our fogs are worse 
than the rains to penetrate and rust tools. But 
little thought is exercised for the same; and 
these bee-keepers, too, are men of intelligence. 
Again, you will find apiaries in prime condition 
—order on every hand, and which it is a plea- 
sure to visit. 
THE NEED OF ORDER IN THE APIARY. 

It isa pleasure to me to have proper places 
for my tools, hives, etc., and to know where to 
find them without taking valuable time to hunt 
them, and to have all in order for immediate 
use. Ill allow for some disorder with some 
from inconveniences; but general disorder is in- 
excusable. I have a friend here whose disorder 
and waste would keep an ordinary family. His 
excuse would be, “I haven’t any time.” His 
time is taken up in looking around for what he 
wishes. The time so lost would, many times, 
put it in its proper place, besides resulting in the 
preservation of the same. When a customer 
wishes a certain article in a store, I wish to 
wait upon him with the least possible delay, by 
knowing where goods are. I do not expect per- 
fection in any one. Laziness will cause disor- 
der. or, at least, it is one canse. 

Now as to the season. To begin with, many 
apiaries were starved out through the past win- 
ter; some were not able to feed, while others 
did not realize their loss until too late; conse- 
quently the amount of bees to begin the season 
with was small compared with past seasons. 
One cause of loss of bees was an unusually long 
cold winter and backward or very late spring, 
causing a greater consumption of honey. In 
some sections last season bees did not gather 
sufficient to carry them through an ordinary 
winter. By the time these weaker colonies were 
strong the season was over, the stronger being 
in prime condition for winter; consequently 
expect a greater loss of beesnext spring than we 
had during the past. ‘ 

.As to the flow of honey, the requisites are, a 
real wet winter and soaking late rains in spring, 
keeping the vegetation and sages continually 
growing. I have noticed that, if the sages have 
a check in growth, they do not produce nectar 
as freely: in other words. the stem gets hard, 
and the bloom is not as thrifty; while, appar- 
ently. the bloom seems healthy to the inexperi- 
enced. Again, we have had unusually drying 
coast winds, or else we should have had a fair 
crop of honey near the coast (where I am), from 
alfilaree and other small vegetation, although 
we seldom get any surplus from alfilaree. 

Have you ever used excelsior for smoker fuel? 
It makes a dense smoke. 

WOOD QUEEN-EXCLUDERS A FAILURE. 

I made a trial of 100 wood queen-excluders 
last season and this. They are a failure with 
me, as the bees enlarge the cuts, and the queens 
go above; and a few, where they were cut 
smooth, did fairly. If hard wood were used in 
its construction, and the apertures cut to a bev- 
el (><) the bees would crawl through much 
easier. The wood-zinc is my preference. 

SANTA CRUZ ISLAND FOR QUEEN-REARING. 

Since Rambler spoke of Santa Cruz Island as 
a good place to raise queens, I have taken a 
trip over there to investigate. The island at 
its nearest point is about 26 miles from the 
mainland. It is 30 miles long, 15 across. It is 
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owned by some San Francisco parties, and they 
employ from 200 to 500 men annually to work 
upon it. They have 12 large ranch houses, all 
connected by telephone. They have had thou- 
sands of head of sheep upon it; and of late 
they are, as 1 was informed, changing to cattle. 
Some vegetation differs from that on the main- 
land. In all it is picturesque, and it would be a 
pleasure for you to visit it. I nearly forgot to 
mention that, while a friend and 1 were walk- 
ing over a mountain ridge, I was surprised to 
find many bees at work; and, walking a short 
distance further, we were reminded of their 
presence in force, my friend making a hasty re- 
treat, while I went to find the cave close by, 
which an immense swarm was working to and 
from, and which it was a real pleasure to wit- 
ness. There were other bee-caves close by, but 
I did not have time to go further, as my stay 
was limited. I went over a small scope, but I 
shall soon go over the whole island, as one of 
the foremen has promised to show me around. I 
Shall also borrow a Kodak of one of my friends, 
to take a few choice views for some of my 
friends on the mainland. 

We had frost near me, on the second of this 
month, at 5 A.M., and at noon it was up to 80° in 
the shade. This is unusual for this section. 
This has been a very odd season indeed. 

It will take ten tons of honey to winter my 
bees properly for another honey-flow in 1893. 

THE ROOT BEE-TENT. 

Iam using your tent for inspecting bees. It 
is very handy. I'd suggest some material much 
stronger than the mosquito-bar. It is easily 
torn, and the bees crowd out through the ridge, 
for I use it also during swarming time. I set 
the tent over the swarm, and attend to some 
other swarm. When I return. the swarm is 
clustered at the ridge. I think I shall have a 
number of those tents another season. I find 
them convenient for other purposes. I should 
not wish to be without them, and shall have 
them in each of my apiaries. The tent is a la- 
bor-saving device. M. H. MENDELSON. 

Ventura, Cal., June 11, 1892. 


[Our readers will recognize the writer as the 
one whose portrait and apiary Rambler gave on 
pages 462 and 463. The slotted wood separators 
were first introduced to us, we think, some- 
where in the latter ’70’s; but just exactly by 
whom, and when, we can not now say. The 
spring has been before suggested by one of your 
old California bee-keepers. We use the wooden 
key because it is much cheaper. We use the 
excelsior, or such as comes from handholes of 
hives, to the exclusion of all other fuel. |} 


Oe 
RAMBLE 68. 


ON THE SIDE TRACK; STRAY STRAWS AND 
LONG STRAWS. 








The Rambler in his travels has many times 
been run off upon aside track to let another 
train pass; but as I watched the other train, 
all at once that would apparently stop and my 
train would be the one apparently going; and 
how nicely our train did glide without a tremor! 
but just as I began to rejoice at the smooth and 
rapid rate we were going, the trains parted, 
and, behold, I hadn't been moving at all. Now, 
there isa little moral to this. A great many 

eople imagine they are on the train, and go- 
ing like Jehu, when, in fact, they are side-track- 
ed. and are standing stock still. 

Every now and then some one will arise. and, 
right in the face of all the brilliant lights in 
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the bee-world, and the testimony of ihousands 
not so brilliant, will advocate black bees and 
box hives. That man is perhaps honest, but he 
is side-tracked, and seems incapable of getting 
on to the main line where the progressive 
movement is. 

The bee-keeper who uses little stingy starters 
of foundation in his brood-frames and sections, 
and claims that he can get just as much honey 
as the one using ful) sheets, is also standing on 
the side track. 

The bee-keeper who will go to a convention, 
smile, and shake hands all around, learn all he 
‘an and not become a member of the organiza- 
tion, and help with the usual fee. is not only on 
the side track, butis on the dirt-train (excep- 
tions, visitors from another association). On 
the same train is the man who gets all he can 
out of a bee-paper, then refuses to pay for it. 
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rails were incorporated to the ties with Illinois 
spikes. Toot! toot! all aboard! For the 
land’s sake, let us keep on the main line. 

Well, there! I won’t say another word about 
side tracks, only to explain that severa) illus- 
trations from - Hawkeye got side-tracked in 
the Home of,the Honey-bees, and this Ramble 
of stray straws is to get them switched on to 
the main line again. Nothing about Rambles 
or GLEANINGS Stands on the side track. The 
word is ** progress.” 

The large picture gives you a view of an 
apiary in the Salt Lake Valley, Utah, and is 
the property of A. B. Thomas, of Springlake. 
The village where Mr. T. resides takes its name 
from a very pretty and picturesque lake near it. 
Mr. Thomas and his son are the parties in the 
apiary. The owner looks a little surprised, for 
the photo was taken soon after the apiary had 





ON THE BANKS OF THE SESPE—HOW THEY HAUL STONES FROM THE QUARRY. 


Some veteran bee-keepers are strongly inclin- 
ed to pitch into their brethren with a pen — 
ped in the gall of bitterness, because ofa little 
difference of opinion. Their train was side- 
tra in the seventies. Let’s keep them 
there. 

Those far-western bee-keepers who put up 
their honey in bad-smelling second-hand kero- 
sene cans are not only side-tracked, but they 
are hing to side-track all on the main line. 

Those fellows using glucose are the ones not 
exactly side-tracked, but they are tampering 
with the switch. Look out, there! skedaddle! 
there’s going to be a collision! 

But the queerest case of this kind is where a 
whole train-load of bee-keepers in Canada were 
side-tracked. because one or two inquisitive 
men examined the road and found that the 


been moved to its present location, and he was 
hardly ready for having pictures taken. Upon 
that point he was —_ much like all other bee- 
keepers—not quite slicked up enough. The 
apiary is worked for extracted honey, and the 
yield last season was about 100 Ibs. per colony. 
‘he crop is mainly from sweet clover, and al- 
falfa, whisk grows in great abundance. It 
seems that Utah has not outgrown the use of 
quilts on the hives, and Mr. T. believes in using 
a generous amount, as will be seen. The apiary 
is nicely located in a fruit-orchard. 

Salt Lake Valley is noted for the variety and 
fine quality of its fruits,and bees get a vigorous 
start from that source. Mr. T. has not been in 
the business long, but bids fair to become one of 
the leading honey-producers in the valley. In 
looking at the photo you wouldn’t suspect Mr. 
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T. to bea Mormon. He has no more horns on 
his head than a shouting Methodist or a spout- 
ing Baptist. Befng one of that kind who think 
for themselves, we can take him by the hand 
and call him brother, and wish him success in 
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rattlesnake’s head coming toward you has the 
same effect, but a mighty sight quicker—I 
know. 

Tell that man up in Minnesota, with a 20u-Ib. 
bunt sheep, to keep his off eye open: there’s a 





this life and a happy hereafter. 

The white streaks across the pic- 
ture, which look like irrigating- 
ditches, is naught but a fence of poles, f 
used much in Utah. For the photo, 
and points in description, I am indebt- 
ed to Mr. John C. Swaner, of Salt 
Lake, the secretary of the Utah Bee- 
keepers’ Association. 

The next half-tone is from a snap 
shot with the Hawkeye on the banks 
of the Sespe River, at the entrance of 
the Big Sespe Canyon. This rough 
and rugged road crosses the river 
and leads to a stone-quarry near 
those oil-wells described by the ed- 
itor of GLEANINGS. Immense stones 
for building purposes are quarried in 
great quantities in this canyon. This 
was one of the immense stones that 
required an immense wagon and the 
hauling power of twelve horses. The 
stone, however. was too much for the 
wagon. One of the wheels gave out 
under the crushing weight. All of 

















this heavy teaming passes Mr. McIn- 

tyre’s apiary of 500 swarms, with but 

little trouble to the horses or men, and this 
shows how well trained the bees are, and 
there’s “‘no harm done.” 

The apiary is near the entrance of two can- 
yons—the Big and Little Sespe; and, having 
exclusive right to all above him, he can keep a 
large number of colonies in one place. By‘ ex- 
elusive right,’ I mean that then there is no 
available place for an apiary beyond him, and, 
both canyons being cut upinto side canyons, 
like the Hagadorn, described in Ramble No. 58, 
gives a large field. Both of the Sespe Canyons 
are noted for rough and rocky scenery. and 
many places in them are inaccessible. 

When the Rambler started out alone on an 
exploring tour, Mrs. McIntyre gave due caution 
about getting lost among the rocks. I secretly 
thought that was peculiar advice to give a fel- 
low who had apparently grown beyond the care 
of apron-strings. But I learned that experi- 
enced old prospectors had lost their lives in 
these mountain fastnessés. There are many 
places that look very inviting for a short cut; 
and the traveler, upon getting down a steep 
precipice, finds himself ina trap. He can go 
no further and can not return, and either 
starves or (in his mad endeaver to escape) falls 
from a height he can not scale, and is dashed a 
lifeless form on the rocks below. I was there- 
fore thankful for the caution; and that I am 
still in the land of the living is proof that I 
heeded what was so kindly told me. 

SHORT STRAWS. 

A manzanita stick with a broad fiat end, 
dipped in lard. isa good thing on a bachelor’s 
pancake griddle. 

Don’t try to make a postage-stamp stick by 
moistening it with your mouth full of dough- 
nut. 

Mocking-birds are a smileful orchestra to 
listen to; but the smiles are drawn in when, 
every time they finish a warble, you see them 
-atch a honey-bee. 

Picture-sque. That’s so; thank you. I was 
admiring the picture part, and didn’t: mind the 
“sque.” Bro. R., did you lose the effect of the 
**sque’’ in the Sespe? 

An outward application of rattlesnake oil is 
good to limber up the muscles—so they say. A 


ILLINOIS AND CALIFORNIA STRAWS. 


200-ton cyclone coming. He'll be landed in 
Lake Superior. 

Dr. Tinker, give us your hand: glad you 
didn’t get angry over that little attachment 
between yourself ana Bro. Heddon; hope the 
attachment will be mutual, and strengthen 
between front and rear. 

Another ease of foul brood that stinketh unto 
heaven! Where, oh where? Why! among 
McAllister’s 400. 

Do you know, Bro. Root, that, every time I 
read Prof. Cook’s articles, it seems that he is 
standing before me, and talking just as pleas- 
antly as when at the Los Angeles convention ? 

RAMBLER. 


{Friend Rambler, I think you have made 
some excellent points along on that side-track 
business, but we want to go gently. I have 
thought sometimes that a man might be side- 
tracked all his life by a litile injudicious 
ruffiing of his feathers the wrong way. when 

erhaps kindness and charity might induce 
nh to move on with the rest of us. I have felt 
especiaily sad to see some very good men at- 
tend a convention and utterly refuse to put 
down their names or give a copper to pay the 
necessary expenses. But we want to go gently 
here. Sometimes the managers of the conven- 
tion, or the people themselves, make a poor use 
of the funds after they have been collected. 
And, again, bee-keepers sometimes find it con- 
venient to attend a convention when they have 
absolutely not half a dollar in their pocket to 
contribute. I think in that case I would bor- 
row just that much; but may be they have 
good reasons for not wanting to borrow. 

Your picture of the entrance of the Big Sespe 
Canyon isa grand one. When Mrs. Root and 
I took in these startling views with friend 
McIntyre, we thought it was too bad the read- 
ers could not be there to see it with us. But in 
your good picture you have got it almost toa 
dot; and it is through justsuch fearful places as 
these that bee-keepers and their horses go with 
such provoking indifference, as though it were 
the most natural thing in the world to be 
tipped and jolted until your very teeth (natural 
as well as artificial) seem ready to drop out. 

I heartily agree with you in the point you 
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make, that, after hearing Prof. Cook talk in 
his inimitable way. whenever we read one of 
his articles we can almost see him and hear his 
voice. And this is not true of him alone, but 
of many others, and, perhaps, 1 might almost 
say of most other energetic speakers and 
thinkers. And herein is one of the grand good 
things of conventions. After you know a man 
intimately, and have enjoyed a good hearty 
laugh with him and the rest, the bee-papers 
have a new significance. You read their writ- 
ings with a new zeal and intensity that brings 
deeper meaning out of the words on the printed 
page. | Auk: 


— 
es 


DIFFERENCES IN COLONIES, ETC. 





WHY SOME GATHER MORE HONEY THAN OTH- 
ERS, AND HOW TO MAKE THEM EQUALIZE 
THE AMOUNT OF HONEY STORED, 


A correspondent writes that he has noticed 
for some years back, that, of many colonies in 
the spring, which were exactly alike, as nearly as 
he could discover, some colonies would yield an 
excellent surplus, while others would give very 
little or none at all. and says. * Why is this? 
Please answer through GLEANINGS.” Here is 
a question which used to bother me greatly, for 
I was formerly troubied in the same way; but 
of late years I have sueceeded in making the 
most of my colonies which were worked for 
honey. produce nearly like results; that is, if 
one colony contains 40.000 bees and produces 
100 lbs. of honey, I obtain about that amount 
from every colony containing that number of 
bees; while one having 20,000 bees gives a yield 
of about 45 Ibs., for a small colony will not give 
quite as large a yield in proportion to its num- 
bers asa large one. After carefully studying 
the matter [| found that colonies I pronounced 
“exactly alike’? on May 15th would not beso 
at the time the honey harvest was at its best. 
The trouble was. I did not have a thorough 
knowledge regarding the working force of my 
bees at all times, nor of the interior of the hive. 
For instance, the colony which I called the best 
on May 15th might become the poorest by July 
10th, at which time the honey harvest arrived. 
This might be owing to two causes. one of 
which would be the failing of their queen, and 
the other that the colony would reach its max- 
imum of strength some time previous to the 
harvest. either of which is sure to lessen the 
yield. I have often noticed that a colony 
which winters extremely well, and goes to 
breeding rapidly in early spring, is generally 
sure to produce less honey than the colony that 
begins to breed rapidly from forty to fifty days 
previous to the honey harvest. The reason 
seems to be, that the queen in such a colony as 
breeds rapidly very early ceases her prolifieness 
to a very great extent by June 5th to 10th, this 
allowing the bees to put the first honey coming 
in into the brood-combs, rather than foreing it 
into the sections, as does the queen which ar- 
rives at her maximum egg-laying at this time. 
If this is not the case, the colony becomes de- 
moralized by becoming too strong at this time, 
and so goes to loafing around, or. what is stil] 
worse, contracts the swarming mania, either of 
= is aguinst a large yield of honey. If the 
ees become overanxious to swarm, or the 
queen ceases to be prolific. so that the bees get 
the start of her and store honey to any great ex- 
tentinthe brood-chamber during the firstof the 
honey harvest, that colony will be an unprofita- 
ble one. The remedy is. to keep the queen on 
only a few combs early in the season, or take 
away a partof her brood to strengthen other 
colonies till the right time has come, when her 


extra powers will raise bees that will come at 
pt the right time; then coax her to do her 
evel best, and you will succeed. At this time 
give all the combs the hive will contain, and 
let her spread herself to her greatest capacity: 
then the colony will reach its strongest point 
just when the harvest is on, and thus bend 
every energy at storing in the sections rather 
than crowding the queen or loafing around. 
Again, the giving of a colony a large amount of 
surplus room to start with has a tendency to 
make the colony an unprofitable one, which 
has nota force of bees large enough to occupy 
the whole of the surplus apartment at once. 
They seem to become’ discouraged, and, instead 
of taking possession of a part of it, they will 
often cluster on the outside, and crowd the 
brood out with honey. never entering the sec- 
tions atall. I usually give only section room, 
or room in the surplus apartment to the amount 
of 15 to 20 Ibs.,and a part of this space has 
combs in it left over from the previous season, 
thereby coaxing the bees into the sections with 
their first loads of new honey. In a week or so, 
more room is given. and so I continue to give 
surplus room as needed. In this way a good 
yield of honey is obtained from all the colonies, 
if the season isso any colony gives a good yield. 
It is the attending to the little items in bee 
culture that gives success. 
CROOKED COMBS. 


In a paper which I recentiy picked up I 
found the following words: * In the fall. after 
extracting the honey from the partly filled 
sections, and recasing the sections of empty 
combs (as we use no separators), the combs are 
not always perfect in these sections. When we 
find one sidea little fuller than the other, we 
put the two full sides together, and the hollow- 
ing sides together. No matter if the full sides 
of the combs should touch each other. when the 
bees begin operations the following season they 
will cut right through, building out the other 
sides equally, and the occasional crooked ones 
are thus made straight.” Upon reading the 
above I began to wonder if the writer had ever 
practiced the plan given, and, if so, how it 
could be that his experience was so much differ- 
ent than mine had been when trying the same 
plan. In every case where I ever put two 
combs in sections, or brood-combs even, so that 
they touched each other, I have found that the 
bees always left little bridges of comb from one 
comb to the other, so that. when the combs 
were pulled apart, the capping of one or both 
combs was broken, thus setting the honey to 
running and making the sections unsalable, 
unless put back on the hive for the bees to re- 
cap the cells. In so doing, the bees nearly al- 
ways remove the honey out of these damaged 
cells, so that the whole process requires nearly 
half as long a- it does to fill a section from the 
start. This causes a great waste of time to 
the colony, for they are thus kept fussing over 
a bad job instead of doing new work. My plan 
has been. to place such crooked combs at the 
top of a warm room, on a piece of canvas, until 
thoroughly warmed through. when the combs 
can be bent and straightened, to the perfect 
satisfaction of the operator. In this way I have 
a Sure thing of it; and as the work is performed 
inthe winteritismuch more cheaply done than 
in having the bees make a“ botch job” of it in 
the summer. G. M. DoouiTTLe. 

Borodino, N. Y., July 2. 


[Our observation at the Shane out-apiary 
with reference to bulged combs was just the 
same as yours. They would build bracers 
across; and where the two combs were separated 
the combs were uncapped and honey set to 
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running. Theoretically it ought to work very 
nicely, but the bees didn’t propose to confirm 
our theory. ] 








HEADS OF GRAIN 


FROM DIFFERENT FIELDS. 








WHAT PROF. COOK THINKS OF THAT HALF-TONE 
GROUP ON PAGE 503, JULY 1. 

Dear Mr. Editor:—May I congratulate you 
on that excellent photographic reproduction of 
the group that sat for their pictures at the Los 
Angeles convention last January? It is rare to 
see even an original photograph where each 
— shows so distinctly. How is it that all 
ook so pleased and amiable?. Of course, we had 
just had our dinner, and were having a superb 
time at the convention. That I should be in 
— spirits between two such royal good fel- 
ows as brothers McIntyre and Hunt, is not 
strange. Mrs. Cook. Bert, and I visited the lat- 
ter at his home in that incomparably beautiful 
Redlands, where we got better acquainted with 
him and his delightful wife; and as I read your 
own and Rambler’s descriptions I regret that we 
had not gone up to Ventura Co. and greeted 
President McIntyre under his own vine and 
pepper-tree; looked upon the beautiful coun- 
try, and bathed in the springs. It is easy to 
see why Rambler is happy. He couldn't Bo 
it, sandwiched in as he was. Put Rambler be- 
tween two nice ladies. and you may always 
count on one satisfied person; and I say, ** Good 
for Rambler.”” Perhaps the best reason of all 
was, that we were all of one accord. and were 

iloted by such a grand fellow as G. W. Broad- 

ck. It wasagrand company. A.J. Cook. 

Agricultural College, Mich., July 5. 


ANOTHER METHOD OF PRESERVING COMBS. 


Many bee - keepers like myself have not a 
suitable cellar to eae up our empty combs in, 
as represented in last GLEANINGS. The way I 
care for them is as follows: I use the Bristol 
hive. I puta sheet of tarred paper, one inch 
larger than the top or bottom of the brood-box, 
or floor of the honey-house; set a brood-box on 
it, and fill it with combs, and then another 
sheet of paper, and then a brood-box of combs, 
and so on, and on the upper brood-box puta 
honey-board to hold the paper down tight to 
the brood-box. The above is for combs I know 
are free from moths, or have been exposed to a 
temperature of zero—combs, as I bring them in 
from the yard, that are liable to have some 
moth-eggs in. I put only 8 combs in a brood- 
box 1*¢ in. apart, and then look them over in 
about a week; and if I find any moths in the 
combs I put them into some of the hives for the 
bees to care for, and clean them out. Should a 
moth chance to hatch in any of the combs be- 
tween the tarred paper, it can not getout. I 
have combs I have thus taken care of for three 
years that I have not looked at except the first 
year, to see that the tarred paper would pre- 
serve them, packed in brood-boxes, from mice, 
moths, bugs, dust, and ants, till I want to use 
them. H. B. IsHamM. 
New Haven, Vt., June 22. 


GOOD PROSPECTS FOR FLORIDA; OVER 1200 


COLONIES IN ONE LOCALITY. 

So far as I can learn, bees have done quite 
well in Florida so far this season. Black man- 
grove is just coming into bloom, and gives 
promise of a full yield. Over 1200 colonies are 
now collected in a space about two miles wide 
by six miles long, nearly half of them having 
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been moved in from outside localities for the 
mangrove season only. O. O. PorPLETON. 


Hawks Park, Fla., June 23. 
[We hope you will give us further particulars. } 


SWEET CLOVER AS A FODDER; WHEN TO SOW 
AND WHEN TO CUT, ETC. 

I should like to be enlightened upon the fol- 
lowing points: 

1. How and when to plant sweet clover. 

2. How and when to cure it. 

3. How and in what quantity to feed it. 

4. Will stock, especially sheep, thrive upon it, 
or eat it at all? 

5. What per acre oughtit to yield as hay upon 
comparatively poor land? 

6. Has it any virtue as a soiling plant, for 
enriching sandy land ? 

This portion of Nebraska will have to find 
some new fodder plant, or revert back to graz- 
ing land—the ranch in turn replace the farm. 
Wild hay is becoming searce. It requires too 
many acres to produce a little fodder. Millet 
r-quires planting every year, and. besides, ex- 
hausts the soil. That fodder is good, but re- 
quires great care and experience in feeding. Red 
clover and timothy have been tried, but with 
indifferent success. White clover and blue 
—— catch easily, and do well for pasture, but 

0 not grow rank enough to make a meadow. 

Bee-keeping will suceeed and follow the in- 
troduction of the white and sweet clovers, but 
not till then. J.S. DART. 

Orchard, Neb., June 25. 

[Sweet clover is not a success with us for fod- 
der or feed at all, although stock will eat it to 
some extent if cut at just the right time. 
Neither does it succeed with us under cultiva- 
tion nearly as well as it does on barren hill- 
sides and roadsides. It would yield an im- 
mense quantity of hay, ora sort of hay, if we 
could get a good stand and have it cut exactly 
the right time. I am quite certain it would be 
very valuable as asoiling plantif we could se- 
cure a good stand of it as we do of other clover. 
Some of the bee-friends around Salt Lake can 
answer all of your questions for their locality, 
for it is really a desert plant, and will grow 
through dry seasons when almost every thing 
else is killed out by long drouth.] A. 7. &. 


A GOOD REPORT; ARE FIVE-BANDED BEES 
GOOD WORKERS? 

Bees are just booming. I hivedaswarm May 
31st on 10 L. frames, with 4-inch starters. At 
this date the body of the hive is so “ full it can’t 
get no fuller,” and I have taken off one crate of 
28 sections 414x444x1k, of the finest honey I 
have handled in 30 years. The bees are “ low- 
down hybrids” at that. Please let me know 
what your five-banded bees are doing. My 
bees are working on red raspberry. 

Rev. JAMES ANDREWS. 

Red House, N. Y., June 20. 


[See editorial column.) 


BEES BOOMING ON HONEY. 

June has been a grand month in Northern 
Michigan for bees. he increase has been sur- 

rising, and white-clover honey is coming in 
fast, of which I am now extracting. At this 
time last year we had no swarms and no honey; 
now I have two or three a day, and one day five 
from 46 colonies, spring count. 

Chef, Mich., June 27. WALTER HARMER. 


MRS. HARRISON'S CROP. 

Unite with me in singing “ Praise God, from 
whom all blessings flow,” for we are removing 
cases of white-clover honey. 

Peoria, []l., July 9. Mrs. L. HARRISON. 
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HIGH-PRESSURE GARDENING. 


BY A. I. ROOT. 








THAT QUARTER-ACRE FARM. 

Of course, the length of the beds and the ar- 
rangement of the paths and streets will depend 
much on the shape of the piece of ground you 
may be able to get hold of. The plan below is 
for a piece of ground with about 100 feet front. 
If you have more than 100 feet front, make your 
beds shorter — say for ten sash, and have three 
lengths of them: if less than 100 feet, modify it 
in asimilarway. The hose attached to the hy- 
drant should be of sufficient length tc reach all 
of the four corners. It ought also to have a 
coupling, or even two couplings, so that one 
length may be unscrewed and laid aside when 
working near the center. The amount of cloth 
that may be used in place of glass will depend 
upon your locality, and also upon the kind of 
crops you raise, and the season of the year you 
wish to put them on the market. If you are go- 
ing to raise stuff all winter, say in our locality, 


ah 
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That we may talk about this little plantation 
more understandingly, I give you a picture oftit. 
The cut, as you may surmise, isfan ideal pic- 
ture. I havenever yet had this amount under 
glass in im the way itis pictured. It is, how- 
ever, as I should recommend it if circumstances 
were convenient. The above arrangement 
makes a square plot of the whole. ‘there are 
24 beds, as explained heretofore. The hydrant 
in the middle has sufficient hose attached + 
reach each of the four corners. You will notice 
in the cut a man sprinkling one of the corners 
most remote from the hydrant. The streets 
running through at right angles are wide 
enough for a wagon, even when the sash are 
off from the beds. The hose is to be unscrewed 
and laid to one side when it is necessary to pass 
through the middle. As immense quantities of 
manure are used in these beds, even if heated 
by steam, it is quite important to have these 
wagon-roads. The windmill and tank on the 
hill are supposed to supply the water. In the 
drawing. a little bit of lawn is shown between 
the walk and the street. I suppose there would 
be no objection to using this Vittle bit of lawn 
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ARRANGEMENTOCOOF BEDS FOR ONE-FOURTH ACRE OF GROUND, FOR GARDENING UNDER GLASS. 


you should have sash enough to cover perhaps 
a half of the beds. The other half may be cov- 
ered with cloth; and as the season advances, 
cloth may take the place of glass, as it is much 
less work to handle. By putting mf a tempora- 
"v ridge-pole between any two of the beds, a 
cloth covering in the form of a tent may be put 
over them. This had better be arranged on the 
north side of the garden, so its shade will not 
come over any beds behind it. This tent-like 
covering will be very handy to work under 
when it rains, for the very best time in the 
world to do transplanting is during a summer 
shower; and hands that might otherwise be 
out of a job can work under this tent. Spin- 
ach, and other hardy plants of a like nature, 
will need no more covering, even during the 
most severe weather, than the cloth. 


for plants if desired; and it would make an excel- 
lent place for some handsome plants, to adver- 
tise the business. When a load of produce is 
ready to go to market. it is driven to where you 
see the dog sitting. The hose is then handed 
to the driver, and the whole contents of the 
wagon can be showered in a very few minutes. 
By the way, a special wagon is much the han- 
diest for marketing these products. We will 
consider this further on. Now, this picture is, 
as I have said, somewhat of an ideal—that is, it 
shows what I recommend. Our own pon 
occupy a little less than a quarter of an acre; 
but as we have a frontage on the street of 
about 225 feet, instead of 100, we have it in an 
oblong form instead of square. The second 
picture gives you a glimpse of our real plant- 
garden. 
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In the cut you will notice three rows of beds. 
Since we have hada view taken, another has 
been added, und so there are now four rows of 
beds; and as there are five beds in each row, we 
have 20 beds in all. The most of them are long 
enough to contain 14 sash each, like the ones in 
the former picture. We also have three hy- 
drants instead of one. This is quite conven- 
ient, for it enables us to use a shorter length 
of hose. Those who have used a piece of hose 
even 50 feet long have discovered that it is la- 
borious and unwieldy: and unless great care 
is taken to prevent the hose from kinking, it 
sustains permanent injury. 

The first bed on the right contained Wake- 
field cabbage-plants at the time the view was 
taken; the one back of it. the Grand Rapids 
lettuce I have written you about; the one back 
of that. Flat Dutch cabbage-plants. On the 
left of the picture we have more lettuce. Back 
of it, where you see the handle of the spade, is 
still another bed of lettuce; still further back, 
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the sash are off there is a space of only 16 
inches for the workmen to pass through. We 
once tried working without any openings; but 
it was not only fatiguing to step over the bed, 
but the soft soil was injured; and the bed, and 
sometimes the plants, were made to look very 
untidy; therefore we cut passages as above. 
When the beds are all uncovered, the piles of 
sash rise only about two feet above the beds, as 
I have explained. As this first bed is pretty 
well down in the ditch by the roadside, a cheap 
plank walk has been laid for the convenience 
of the men in handling the sash. The bed full 
of foliage in the center of the picture contains 
at one end that big crop of beets I have told 
you about; at the other end are some cucum- 
ers With the second or third leaves on; and 
still further along some Dwarf Champion toma- 
toes two or three inches high. The white spot 
at the end of the bed is white sand put over 
the sweet potatoes. A barrel of sweet potatoes 
fills just about two sash. From these two sash 
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A GLIMPSE OF OUR OWN PLOT OF GROUND FOR GARDENING UNDER GLASS. 


where you see one of the men setting out plants, 
is a bed of onions that wintered over. They 
had no protection at all except a little straw. 
They were not winter onions either, but White 
Victorias. Right back of the watering-pot is a 
square piece of board with a handle in the cen- 
ter. This is used a great deal in tirming the 
ground, and in leveling it off, just before put- 
ting in plants or seeds. This is a very handy 
tool, not only improving the looks of the sur- 
face of the soil, but making both plants and 
seeds do better for firming. The first bed on 
the left was made with strips of stone flagging. 
Although this stone is more durable than wood, 
it conducts frost with more facility, therefore 
we use, at present, only wood. We shall givea 
description of the way in which the beds are 
made, a little furtheron. The third picture (see 
next page) is taken from the top of our factory, 
and a little further down the street. 

In this cut you will notice the passage be- 
tween the beds is much narrower; for when 


we have sold sweet-potato plants to the amount 
of at least $10 or $15, and they occupied the 
ground only from 60 to 75 days. At the ex- 
treme left of the bed described you see rows of 
Prizetaker onion-plants. Just beyond the cen- 
tral bed is one of wax beans. It took a great 
deal of handling of sash to save them from 
frost. and they got pretty well scorched as it 
was. Right back of them isacrop of Early 
Ohio potatoes that I expect to yield at the rate 
of 1000 bushels per acre. As you know, the 
Early Ohio is nota large yielder. At the ex- 
treme right of the picture, near the hydrant 
(said hydrant being close to the pile of sash), 
you can get a glimpse of the result of one line 
of the steam-pipes. It runs right under all 
three of the beds, and goes away back in the 
garden. Every thing under glass and in the 
open air over this steam-pipe, and for five or 
six feet on each side, shows a very marked lux- 
uriance. Just back of the pile of sash, near the 
hydrant, you can geta little glimpse of what 
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it does in a bed of radishes. See the luxuriant 
foliage right over the pipe; and at the same 
time, said steam-pipe is only four-inch tile 
laid about 18 inches under the surface of the 
ground. Exhaust steam from one of our little 
engines goes through this tile only in the day 
time; but even now at the present date, July 
1, when no steam has been through the tile for 
more than a month, every thing grows with 
marked luxuriance over this tile. Prof. Green 
said, in a recent visit to us, that the action of 
the steam resulted, he thought without ques- 
tion, in assisting to disintegrate the soi] and 
liberate the nitrates. I am hoping to see, ere 
long, the whole quarter-acre warmed by steam 
in this way. 


SELLING YOUR PRODUCE. 


_The gardener who raises his stuff, and espe- 
cially the early stuff that he secures by working 
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that we were afraid they could not well ripen, 
so we got these by taking off a part of them.” 

I could not help smiling at her simplicity in 
offering to almost give the goods away before 
she had sounded the purchaser a little; and I 
was forced to smile again at her simplicity; for, 
before I had time to make any reply whatever, 
she went on something as follows: 

* We will take it all out in trade, Mr. Root, 
and I do hope you will give us something for 
them so we shall not have to take them back 
home. I really should not know what to do 
with so many.” 

When she first took them out of the buggy 
and showed them to me I meditated giving her 
something like 6or 7 cents a quart for them; 
but her discouragement at her want of finding 
a buyer actually infected me a little, for I be- 
gan to think that nobody wanted green goose- 
berries; but as fruit was very scarce, I could 





ANOTHER VIEW OF GARDENING UNDER GLASS. 


with glass, is surely entitled to all his eee 
will bring. If anybody is able and willing to 
ay him a dollar a quart for his strawberries 
orced under glass, it is perfectly right and 
roper that he should take it. Now, right here 
is where a part of the trouble comes in with 
those who raise vegetables and small fruits. 
They sell them for a mere song, comparatively, 
when the real state of the market warrants a 
good price. Let me illustrate. A week agoa 
young farmer and his wife drove into town 
with half a bushel of green gooseberries. They 
went to all of the groceries, but could not get 
an offer for them. Finally they came to me, 
knowing that we raise small fruits consider- 
ably. They were evidently not schemers in 
selling goods—at least the wife was not, for 
she spoke something like this: 

““Mr. Root, won’t you please take these 
gooseberries off our hands at some price? We 
have been all over town with them, and they 
are afraid to buy them. Our bushes are so full 


not quite understand it either. Now, there is a 
moral right here: The seller may easily spoil 
the faith of the would-be purchaser if he is un- 
wise in trying to dispose of his crop. Of course, 
he should have something good. hese goose- 
berries were very fine, and had been carefully 

icked and sorted over. To be on the safe side 

finally gave 4 cts. a quart for the lot. Now, 
here comes in the importance of a daily wagon 
in place of a grocery store or any thing of the 
sort, especially for small towns. The boys soon 
drove up with the wagon, and I told them to 
start the gooseberries at 5 cents. How do you 
think it turned out? Why, the first purchaser 
took the whole lot. The next day she sent for 
another similar lot, to be sent her by express. 
Then somebody who heard of it wanted another 
lot at the same price; and the orders came so 
thick and fast that I was obliged to make an 
advance from 5up to8cents. Had I not done 
so, every gooseberry would have been taken 
from our whole plantation before it was any- 
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where near ripe. This transaction indicates 
bungling work. The grocers made the first 
bungie in fusing to buy the gooseberries of 
this young man and woman. Then she bungled 
by letting me know that she was afraid that 
nobody wanted them at any price. Then I 
bungled still worse by letting the report from 
the grocers influence my better judgment. As 
our bushes were also overloaded, I sold three 
lots at 5 cents a quart, and then found that the 
real value of the product—that is, letting sup- 
ply and demand regulate the price—was about 
8 cents a quart. or 60 cents a peck; and they 
are going at this price fully as fast as I want 
to see them go. Why, if any of us had looked 
at the daily quotations in the papers,in the 
city of Cleveland, we should have found green 
gooseberries worth $2.00 at wholesale. Now, 
the price we get, $2.40 per bushel, is a very 
moderate profit indeed for such a class of goods. 
The same thing is to be seen daily in almost all 
sorts of garden produce. For instance, we are 
getting a cent an ounce for early cucumbers 
and crookneck squash this first day of July. 
But there isa little moral in regard to this. 
The man who drives the wagon told me that it 
did not please well to tell customers that cu- 
cumbers, squashes, and wax beans were a cent 
an ounce, A better way is to put them up in, 
say, 10-cent packages—10 ounces, of course, 
making a package. If a customer is shown 
some nice squashes or cucumbers, and told that 
the lot is worth 10 cents, he will buy right 
along. But experience has shown that it is not 
well to talk ounces or pounds to him. Weigh- 
ing seems to be the only fair way of treating all 
alike; but the weighing is a matter that the 
seller usually keeps to himself. Of course, every 
little while somebody thinks we give only a 
very small lot for a dime; but the seller can say 
to him truthfully, “* My friend, at this season of 
the year this sort of stuff must be that which 
has been started under glass; and the very late 
and frequent frosts of last spring necessitated 
an unusual amount of handling of sashes. We 
succeeded in this way in getting these nice 
goods when no one else has any, as you see. Is 
it any thing more than fair that we should 
have a for our labor?” Explanations 
like these make a transaction pleasant that 
otherwise would only awaken hard feelings, 
and may be complaining remarks. With the 
aid of such a garden as I have been trying to 
describe, we are independent of the weather. 
We enemas crops when nobody else has any. 
We have no opposition—at least, not in our 
town; and stuff sent in from the cities can not 
compare with ours, as I have explained to you; 
therefore it is our right and privilege to have 
om pay for nice goods. We first started wax 
ans, raised under glass, at 10 cents a quart. 
After the demand had been greater than the 
supply for almost a week, I suggested that we 
could get 15 cents a quart just’as well, and the 
supply is still less (July 12) than the demand. 
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NOTES OF TRAVEL 


FROM A. 1. ROOT. 














THE INDIAN SCHOOL. 

All along our trip the native Indians were an 
object of most intense interest, both to my wife 
and to myself; and our frequent inquiries in re- 
gard to what had been done toward educating, 
civilizing, and Christianizing these dusky broth- 
ers and sisters often brought out the remark, 
**Why, you should visit the Indian school.” An 
opportunity, however, had not presented itself 
until we were alung as far as the San Jacinto 
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Valley; and then Mrs. Root insisted that we 
must visit the schools. even if we did not visit 
any thing else. We frequently saw the Indians 
on the streets as they came to town. We were 
told that many of them could read and write 
fairly. Quite a few owned property, and did 
more or less in the way of farming. Finally a 
message came one morning, saying that we 
were invited to call on some bee-friends who 
lived quite near the Indian reservation; and on 
this reservation was the Indian village of Sabo- 
ba, the very same that is made prominent in the 
story of * Ramona.” Our new young friend 
Morris had a span of colts anc a buggy waiting 
to take us to his father’s home. Youug Morris 
is very fond of horses, and | heard it intimated 
that he loves fast horses a little better than any 
other kind. If that is true, I hope he will use 
the fast horses as one of God’s gifts, and by no 
means get to be what is sometimes called a 
“fast”? boy. Young Morris gave us a great 
amount of information during our visit. He 
knew pretty much al] about the country, and a 
great deal about the Indians. As we passed 
beautiful fruit-farms and fruit-gardens, some 
of them had sustained in the recent frost but 
little if any damage. At other points, not half 
a mile away, the damage was considerable, and 
it was a question whether the lemons and or- 
anges would all recover. ‘“ There is an orchard 
that was pretty badly paralyzed,” said friend 
Morris; and it soon became apparent that “ par- 
alyzed” was one of his favorite words. Some of 
the Indians had a fashion of borrowing farm- 
ing-implements, and, like some of their white 
brethren, they did not always remember to 
bring them back. Some of Mr. Morris’ tools 
were now and then missing in the same way; 
and as we drove into Saboba he began looking 
about to see if he could not catch a glimpse of 
some of their lost tools. “If I find the cha 
that took them, he will just get paralyzed, 
sure,”’ was announced as the cheerful prospect 
awaiting the delinquents. The colts that he 
drove did not always understand enero J the 
program, and, perhaps, were a little inquisitive, 
as colts often are, as to where we were going, 
and what was going to be done, when friend 
Morris straightened them up with a gentle tap 
of the lash as an admonition to attend to their 
business. I suggested that he should remember 
that they were only colts, and make allowances. 
He said that was all very well, but added, “I 
want them to understand that, when I am driv- 
ing, they are to attend to business, and to re- 
member that, if they do not, they will get paral- 
yzed right on the spot, sure.””’ When I suggest- 
ed that perhaps the schoolma’am might not 
care to see us intrude upon the lessons in that 
sort of way, he remarked, with a comical ex- 
ression, ‘ Oh! the schoolma’am is a particular 
riend of mine; she will always be glad to see 
me, you may be sure.” He reined his horses up 
beside the door, and tied them to one of the 
trees you see in the picture (oh! by the way, I 
forsot to tell you there is a picture; and don’t 
you think it is a good one too?—many thanks to 
our friend Murray, whose acquaintance we 
made in our last issue). These trees are the 
cottonwoods Iam going to tell you something 
about before we leave San Jacinto. Well, after 
the horses were fastened, and before we had 
time to rap at the door, the schoolma’am, whom 
ou see in the easy chair, welcomed us smiling- 
y, especially friend Morris; and I fell to won- 
dering whether the influence of the friendship 
of that good woman might not help to hold our 
young friend steady and level as he progresses 
from boyhood to manhood. The juvenile part 


of the schoo] was out at recess when we came 
up. In their plays they are very much like 
white children, only they seem to have a little 
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more love for outdoor air, or, rather, more pref- 
erence to-being barefooted and bareheaded, 
and their sport seemed to be with veritable 
bows and arrows, true to nature and instinct. 
If the girls can get a bright-colored handker- 
chief to tie over their heads, or a thin shawl, 
with glaring bright colors, to throw over their 
shoulders, then they are content to be clothed— 
at least to this extent. 

Here is a point, perhaps, which should be 
emphasized a little more. The Indians are ex- 
pert hop-pickers and berry-pickers, and, in fact, 
they are adepts in every thing in that line. You 
see, gathering wild fruits and berries is a part 
of their earliest experience, and one of the prin- 
cipal ways in which they obtain a subsistence. 
Well, now, this love of finery is so strong that 
the average Indian will work through a whole 
hop-picking season, doing a tremendous sight 
of hard work; and when he is through he will 
take the whole of his earnings and pay it out 
for a single blanket, providing the colors of it 
are bright enough. In fact, he won't save out 
even a nickel to buy him a supper, even though 
the hop-picking season is over. and he does not 
know when he will have a chance of earning 
another cent. Of course, he wants a blanket 
that will take the shine from any thing else 
owned in the whole tribe; and then he will 
parade the streets, and enjoy the attention he 
receives from everybody, right and left. When 
I say he I do not mean it is the men-folks alone 
that are guilty of this weakness. A_ nice-look- 
ing young squaw is just as fond of attracting 
admiring glances as—suppose we say any of her 
white sisters. Her white sister has a little more 
modesty and decorum about it; but is it any 
thing so very strange that this untaught child 
of the forest should show this trait (or better, 
perhaps, weakness)? Oh for some good Chris- 
tian woman, or man either, to look after these 
children, to protect them, to watch over them, 
and lead them to something better, purer, and 
a thousand times more satisfactory in every 
way, than any thing that can be got out of 
beads or shawls or handkerchiefs! In the 
picture you will see a little chap with a ring in 
one of his ears. Where they can not get two 
earrings they do the best they can with one; 
and I have been led to believe they sometimes 
divide, where there is not enough to go around. 
When recess was over, the schoolma’am seemed 
to have some little trouble about getting her 
flock back inside of the schoolhouse door. 

I did not know but friend Morris and tle rest 
of us had paralyzed” them a little into be- 
ing even more bashful than usual. Finally, 
however. they were all brought in—even the 
little chick who sits between her two sisters, 
on the right of the picture. From their looks I 
feared they were not going to be very ready 
with their lessons; but imagine my surprise 
when they answered promptly, spoke more dis- 
tinctly, and perhaps more correctly, than any 
of our Yankee schoolchildren. You go intoa 
Yankee school, and you hear more or less of the 
Yankee nasal twang and flatness to many of 
the words. The Indian children, when they 
dropped their mother-tongue. seemed to adopt 
pure, Sharp-cut, clear English. I was more as- 
tonished to hear them recite in geography. 
The hard Indian names, that bother almost 
every one to pronounce, seemed to be at their 
tongues’ ends. And why should they not? 
By the way. are they having due credit for 
having given beautiful names to almost all 
the lakes. rivers, and towns, of our whole na- 
tion? In answer-to my many questions, the 
teacher showed us some of their compositions; 
and Mrs. Root said she never wanted any thing 
much more in her life than some of the com- 
positions written by those Indian boys and 
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girls. But when the teacher remarked that all 
the best had been carried off by visitors, we 
hardly had the cheek to ask for more of them. 

I suppose you know that a good many people 
have given the Indians a rather hard name. 
They call them shiftless, dishonest, and thiev- 
ish; and I have become almost discouraged in 
trying to plead charity for these friends of ours 
who possessed our land long before we knew 
there was such a land. 

Another thing impressed me, and I hope no 
one will feel hurt if I speak out plainly. Chris- 
tian people, and educated and intelligent peo- 
ple as a rule. spoke hopefully of the work 
among the Indians. Non-professors of religion, 
especially those who made lightof Christianity, 
seemed to think the Indians and the Chinese 
ought to be pushed back until they finally 
reach the jumping-off place. and then they 
thought they ought to be pushed clear off out 
of the way. Some professors of religion talked 
a good deal in the same way, but they were 
usually backslidden spiritually. A faith in God 
is surely conducive to hope in these lower races. 

One reason why IT wanted this picture en- 
graved for GLEANINGS was. that you might 
look into the faces of these children. and catch 
the inspiration that such a picture always 
gives me. A single glance at that teacher’s 
face shows hope and love and faith. Yes, 
come to think of it, it shows faith, hope, chari- 
ty; and her pupils, especially the older ones, 
are fast coming to imitate her. I have been 
told that she, too. has some Indian blood in her 
veins. If it be true. I hope she is proud of it. I 
am sure I should be if I were in her place; and 
if any one suggests by word, thought. or 
action, that she is any less to be respected on 
that account, may God forgive him, and may 
his Holy Spirit teach such a one the error and 
the wrong he is doing. My friend, as you look 
upon the picture before us, can you imagine any 
more noble calling than to be teacher in that 
humble little adobe schoolhouse, and to be lead- 
ing these precious children on the way from 
earth to heaven? As I look again on their 
faces, even in the picture. that little prayer 
wells up anew, “Lord, help!” and may the 
Lord in real truth help us all to remember the 
sacred responsibility that rests upon us as we 
take possession of this fair land of America, and 
subdue it to our use; and may he help us to re- 
member these children of the forest, and their 
children’s children; for if they have vicious 
propensities, so have we. If they are inclined 
to be selfish and indolent, so are we. And, dear 
friend, dare you undertake to say that you and 
I would not have been heathen and savages too, 
had it not been for the influences of civilization 
and Christianity round about, us? Somebody 
has said that we are all born savages; and that, 
but for the influences of Christ’s redeeming 
blood, we should all be savages still. The re- 
sponsibility, the entire work of making us men 
and women in the image of God, rests upon the 
sareful teaching and manipulation of the little 
minds in their tender years. Some of those 
girls, and I hope boys too. will grow up to be 
teachers like the teacher who sits in the chair. 
May God strengthen her for her work, and ina 
like manner strengthen the great army of 
teachers throughout our land, especially the 
teachers who are doing missionary work. 

And now if I have taught you to love these 
children. and to love their teacher, by this pic- 
ture and my short talk, I shall feel happy. 
Some one may whisper. that I do not know 
these people. Well. in one sense I am glad I 
do not. I do not want to know the bad there is 
about them. I want to know only the good. I 
thank Heaven I do know there are susceptibil- 
ities for good in the face of every one of them; 
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and Ido not doubt at all that, if we come to 
follow their histories through life, the time 
might come when any of us might be proud to 
make the acquaintance of some who are gath- 
ered there. God bless the teachers, and God 
bless the work! 








QURSELVES AND QUR NEIGHBORS. 








Five of you shall chase a hundred, and a hundred 
of you shall put ten thousand to flight.—LEvV. 26 : 8. 


This is strong language—the language of our 
text—is it nut? And what does it mean? If 
you go back 1.o the beginning of the chapter, it 
seems very clear that it is those who keep God’s 
sabbaths, and who walk in his statutes and 
keep his commands. In fact, this is a chapter 
of promises to those who obey. In other words, 
we are told—nay, have the promise in God’s 
holy word—that five true Christians shal] chase 
a hundred unbelievers, and so on; therefore in 
this coming World’s Exposition just before us, 
there will not be any difficulty at all about the 
matter of having the Exposition closed on Sun- 
day if Christians really want it closed. W hy, 
suppose the enemies of righteousness and god- 
liness do outnumber us. The Bible tells us that 
a hundred shall put ten thousand to flight; 
that is, a hundred faithful devoted Christians. 
Some of you are perhaps ready to laugh in de- 
rision at such an idea. But, dear friends, I 
believe the Bible statement. Furthermore, I 
hope — may be induced to believe it too, if 
you who profess to be followers of Christ can 
work with Christian weapons and nothing more. 
Then, what are Christian weapons? Well, I 
can not not tell you exactly what sort of weap- 
ons to use under all sorts of cireumstances; but 

erhaps I can help a little by some suggestions. 

“his ldo believe most firmly—that, if we are 
constantly seeking the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit, we shall not go very far astray. Ata 
recent Ohio State Endeavor convention held in 
our neighboring city of Akron, there was a 
movement started to get names or pledges of 
those who would refuse to attend the Exposition 
if it were open on Sunday, or if intoxicating 
liquors were sold on the ground. The matter 
has troubled me somewhat. It does not trouble 
me because I think that Christian people ought 
not to go to such a place where these things are 
countenanced, but it troubles me to know what 
is the wisest and best way to bring about what 
we desire. I once heard a very earnest Chris- 
tian man—yes, an intelligent man too—say he 
would not go to the Exposition if it were open 
on Sunday. His neighbor. whois an unbeliever, 
retorted instantly that he would not go if they 
closed on Sunday. It gave me a sort of feeling 
as though that was noz the best way to settle 
differences among “ourselves and our neigh- 
bors.” Only yesterday I heard of a good woman 
who is not living with her husband. The rea- 
son was, that she told him plainly she would 
not live with him any longer unless he gave up 
tobaeco. As soon as I heard it I said at once, 
“Oh dear! oh dear! What asad blunder they 
are both making!” I repeated the conversation 
at the breakfast-table, and, to my dismay, Con- 
stance declared she thought the woman did 
just right; and when I looked up in astonish- 
ment and pain, she clinched her argument by 
saying, ‘*‘ Look here, father; if mother used 
tobacco (and some women do use it, you know) 
would you live with her?” 

I reeled instantly, without stopping to think 
a moment, and glanced over to my wife lovingly 
as I made answer: 

“To be sure, I would live with her; and I 
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would stick by her even more faithfully, in such 
an event, than I do now.” 

I think she fully agreed with me, for she gave 
me a bright, encouraging smile, any way. Shall 
I explain further what I meant by such a re- 
mark? Well, I meant this: That, if my dear 
wife were wedded to tobacco or any other such 
bad habit more than she felt wedded to her 
husband, I would set to work and do my level 
best in supplanting tobacco. I would try to 
“cut out” tobacco, if that is the right way to 
express it. Years ago, when one young man 
worked his way into the affections of a young 
lady who was already waited upon by another 
‘* feller,’ he was said to “cut” the said party of 
the second part “out.” And that is just what 
I should try hard to do. I remember quite well, 
away back when my wife and myself were in 
our teens, some little difficulty came up between 
us; and I said that, unless she would consent 
to do as I thought she ought to do, I would go 
away and not come back any more. A sad 
state of affairs, was it not? She very quiet] 
said, “All right.” I went away to doas I said. 
I concluded, however, after a few days, that I 
had got the worst of the bargain, and begged 
pardon, and took back my ugly threat. There 
is one way in which a hundred Christians can 
chase ten thousand, but I don’t believe it is by 
threats. Threats are almost always bad. Cer- 
tain kinds of threats are called boycotting; and 
boycotting is certainly a very dangerous weap- 
on. I do not mean to say that it should never 
be used; but it should be used with great care 
and wisdom. Iam sure it is right to boycott a 
saloon- keeper, and to starve him out; but, come 
to think of it, 1 do not think “ boycotting” is 
just the word I would recommend, after all. I 
once told a saloon-keeper that, if he set upa 
bar in his boarding-house, I would, by every 
fair and honorable means in my power, keep 
my employes from patronizing him; but that, 
if he would keep a respectable house, I would, 
on the contrary, do all I could to assist him in 
building up a prosperous business. I said it to 
him plainly and kindly, and, I believe, with 
neighborly feelings. Well, now, suppose my 
good wife did use tobacco; how would I go to 
work? Why, I would endeavor to get between 
her and the appetite for tobacco: and I would 
do my level best to succeed. Under certain 
conditions almost any young man can work 
~— earnestly in winning a young lady’s af- 
ections. Once upon a time it was deemed 
expedient to keep some piece of news from me. 
My good wife suggested that it was next to 
impossible. She said that, when I got hold of 
the least clew, no one who talked with me at 
all could resist my ability to bring to light the 
full facts in the case; and yet I always did it 
by fair and honorable means. I do not mean to 
boast, but quite the contrary. When one sets 
about something he very earnestly wishes to 
accomplish, if he works hard enough, and holds 
on long enough, if he is an earnest Christian 
he will generally succeed; and he will do it by 
fair means too. Why, we have the Bible prom- 
ise for this very thing. You will remember the 
bright little text I talked about a few weeks 
ago. ‘“*No good thing will he withhold from 
them that walk uprightly.” Yesterday, in our 
morning reading atchurch I was almost startled 
by one almost parallel to it. I put my finger on 
it to call my wife’s attention to the brief little 

romise: ‘* Unto the upright there ariseth light 
in the darkness.” 

Well, now, this matter of tobacco I would get 
my good wife to give up by showing her some- 
thing a great deal better than tobacco. I would 

et myself in between her and the tobacco 

abit. I donot mean particularly to call my- 
self something a greatdea! better than tobacco; 
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but I would show her something higher, nobler, 
purer, and a thousand times more satisfactory 
than any enjoyment or comfort that tobacco 
could give. You may suggest, that may be I 
might slip up in my undertaking. No, I should 
not. Iam sure of it. God helping me.I should 
succeed. Pardon meif I revertagain and again 
to this matter of winning a companion for life. 
No young man wins his girl by boycotting. 
Why, the very minute be begins to use any sort 
of threat he has lost his chance. A threat in 
such a case would not do at all, especially with 
a woman that is worth having. He must win 
his prize by pleading; by kindness and gentle- 
ness; by being a man in the truest sense of the 
word; and in just this way we are to win the 
world to Christ. Yes,in just this way—at least, 
so it seems to me—we are to win the great wide 
world to the desirability of keeping the Sab- 
bath; and we need not go about it with trem- 
bling knees and sinking hearts either; for every 
good man—every one who loves purity and god- 
liness and straightforwardness in its best sense, 
should have reason to know by past experience 
that he is more than a match for twenty men 
who are bad and wicked. But he must preserve 
his integrity; he must meet them with such 
kindness and gentle bearing, that, even though 
he is opposed to their plans and schemes, his 
very demeanor commends itself to them. He 
must be a pure man; and if he is obliged to use 
force, or, in other words, to have recourse to 
law, he must do it in such a gentle way that 
those he punishes will feel as if he were a 
friend and neighbor still. 

Ido not know how the matter will turn out 
about this Sunday opening at the Exposition, 
eventually; but I do not believe that our nation 
is going to go backward in such an important 
matter. Neither do I believe that intoxicatin 
liquors will be sold on the grounds. With al 
the good people we have in this United States of 
America, the matter seems impossible. It is but 
a few years since intoxicating liquors were sold 
on our Medina fairgrounds; yet public opinion 
is such that it would be next to impossible now. 
I believe it was the county fairs that com- 
menced to banish the beer-trade; then the 
State fairs followed, one State after another. 
You see, the movement for good commenced 
with individuals; and it§grew, and is going to 
keep on growing. 

I am now going to toucnfupon something 
more sad and alarming than the Exposition 
question. In the great State of Pennsylvania, 
just a few days ago there was an outbreak be- 
tween capital and labor. The police regula- 
tions were not sufficient to preserve law and 
order. I may not be in possession of the full 
facts in the case; but I believe it was some- 
thing like this: The workmen of a certain large 
manufacturing establishment either demanded 
more pay or else objected to a reduction in pay. 
The result is about the same in either case. 
The proprietors must either shut down or train 
new men to fill the places of the strikers. This 
latter the strikers would not permit. And in 
this they rebelled against the laws of the Unit- 
ed States when they undertook to use force to 
prevent others from taking the places they had 
vacated. It was a rebellion on a small scale. 
A rebellion of any sort should be put down; or, 
better still, if it is a possible thing we should 
avoid having a rebellion. In this case preven- 
tion is certainly better than cure. Well, the 
proprietors called for additional police force 
and assistance. Our pastor, in referring to it 
yesterday in his sermon, said that, under some 
circumstances, calling for additional police 
force is like loading the safety-valve to get 
more work out of your boiler. It might get you 
out of temporary embarrassment, providing the 
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boiler did not burst and blow up the whole 
ranch. Police force is all right and good so far 
as it goes; but in this case, for some reason or 
other the addi‘ional force was not forthcom- 
ing. Public sentiment was so against the pro- 
prietors, or the millionaires, if you choose, that 
they refused to arrest the strikers; or. if they 
did not refuse to arrest them, they did it with 
reluctance and a want of heartiness, If you 
want a policeman to work effectually, you want 
to give him a cause where he can have his 
heart in his work, and where he feels sure that 
he is working for the public good; then the 
moneyed men, who doubtless thought millions 
would do every thing. sent for Pinkerton detec- 
tives. But this so incensed the strikers that 
they turned their whole spite on the Finker- 
tons, and asad sight followed. When I heard 
of it I said almost exactly as I did when I 
heard of the good wife who left her husband 
because he did not give up tobacco, *‘ Poor de- 
luded mortals on both sides! ” 

Do you wish to know why I feel sorry for 
them’? Well, I feel sorry for the millionaires 
because they are so foolish as to imagine their 
money was going to enable them to rule their 
workmen by might and by power; or that they 
imagined Pinkerton detectives were going to 
bring peace and harmony into that community. 
When the Bible says that five shall chase a 
hundred, do you think it means that five Pin- 
kerton men shall chase one hundred strikers? 
Why, they mightif they had right and justice 
on their side. But even if they did, they would 
have to do it over again every day or two. One 
good earnest Christian ought tobe able todo 
more for peace and harmony at such a time 
than all the Pinkertons in Chicago. May be 
you think I do not know what I am talking 
about. In my last talk, perhaps some of you 
thought I was presuming a good deal in what I 
said. I talked as if I were intimately acquaint- 
ed with the prince of darkness. Well I tell 
you I ought to feel acquainted with him; yes, I 
ought to feel that I know him better than any 
other individual in this whole wide world. 
Well, lam somewhat acquainted with detect- 
ives too. Once or twice I have been persuaded 
that it was well to do evil that good might come 
of it. Ihave paid some hard-earned money to 
detectives, and have had a glimpse of their way 
of managing. Christ Jesus said, “In secret 
have I done nothing;” and Ido not see how a 
follower of his can be in the detective business, 
or help employ detectives. Well, what shall be 
done in Pennsylvania? Why, it seems very 
clear and plain that loading down the safety- 
yalve is not the way to run machinery: it is 
behind the times. It is not in harmony with 
the teachings of Him who said, ** Love ye your 
enemies.” I have no sympathy with the strik- 
ers, aS you may well know; neither have I 
sympathy with the millionaires, who think 
that, because they control millions, they are 
better than other people. I have been told that 
the rebels in Pennsylvania (and they are rebels) 
are not only skilled workmen, many of them, 
but are among the better classes. This would 
show that the provocation has been great and 
severe. 

Ihave told you about a large factory where 
they paid their men Saturday night 20 per cent 
less oan they had been in the habit of paying. 
This they did without notice or consultation of 
any kind with the workmen. When some one 
had the ‘‘cheek,” as the employers termed it, 
to inquire about this reduction without notice, 
all the reply he received was, ** If you don’t like 
our way of doing business, you know what to 
do.” This is what I should call loading the 
safety-valve. Well, friends, you have probably 
guessed that what I mean is, that five shall 
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chase a hundred by doing it by the power of 
love, and not by might or strength of money. 
If I went to work to stop my wife from using 
tobacco, her affection, love, and esteem for me, 
and mine for her, would be the great lever on 
which I would work. In all these years since 
my first Christian experience, this mighty lever 
has been growing so long and strong that I am 
sure that even Satan himself with all his allies 
could never break nor bend it. I should expect 
her to spring forward on the instant, with some- 
thing like this: “All right, dear husband. If 
the tobacco I use gives you so much pain I will 
drop it this instant, no matter what it costs 
me;”? anc not to have the matter one-sided, I 
should expect. of course, todo the same in re- 
gard to any other liabit of mine that gave her 
pain. Why,I should not be half a man if I 
could not sacrifice something for her dear sake. 

And now between proprietors and their help, 
there should be this same principle of Christian 
love. When the proprietor is in a tight place, 
with work to be doneat a certain time, the feel- 
ing of good will between himself and his men 
should be such that, just as soon as he came 
among them and stated his wishes. there would 
be a grand rallying to the front, with an invita- 
tion to him to * bring on the work,” telling him 
it would be finished in first-class style at the 
time he wanted it. Why,such a state of affairs, 
compared with things as they are in that com- 
munity in Pennsylvania, would seem like a 
heaven upon earth. But yet it is no myth. 
There are various manufactories here in our 
country that come very near to it. Now, this 
good will—this cheerful alacrity among men— 
can not be purchased with money alone. It can 
not be worked up in a day. The employer 
must, by personal acquaintance, gain the good 
will of his helpers Pat and considerate deal- 
ing and acts of kindness and sympathy. He 
must be one among them. In this way five men 
shall chase a hundred, and a hundred shall put 
ten thousand to flight. 























Jesus said, I am the light of the world: he that followeth me 
shall not walk in darkness, but shall have the light of life. 
JOHN 8; 12. 








Ou my! you just ought to see what beauti- 
ful combs horizontal wiring gives on medium 
brood foundation. It is really too bad that bee- 
keepers generally have never given this plan a 
careful trial. The combs that we are now 
getting are like solid boards; and in many 
cases they are already being built clear down to 
the bottom-bar, leaving no lurking-place for 
queens or bees to hide. So much for a narrow 
bottom-bar. 


THE flow from basswood has been exception- 
ally heavy. We never saw the bees working so 
strong as they have been during the last week. 
On or about the first of July our colonies were 
on the verge of starvation. At this date, July 
12, all the hives are crammed full of honey, 
and even nuclei have filled their combs. This 
large supply of nectar seems to come entirely 
from young basswood-trees, because the old 
ones have been cut down for sections. 

Later.—It transpires that some of this honey, 
at least, is from white clover, which this year 
we thought would amount to nothing. 
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SOME years ago we were quite severely and 
harshly, as we thought, criticised for offering 
to sell laying queens at a dollar each, such 
queens being styled worthless, etc. It is a little 
refreshing, if not comical, to notice how those 
Same parties are now selling untested queens 
for from 75 cts. to $1.00. Did these critics of by- 
gone days forget the past when the logic of 
dollars and cents convinced them of their for- 
mer error, and that good queens could be produc- 
ed for this money ? 


WE shall be very much obliged if bee-keepers 
all over the country, just as soon as they read 
this, will send us a postal card, answering, in 
not more than four or five words, these two 
questions: 1. How has the honey season been 
with you this year? 2. What is your average 

ar colony up to date? Answer by number. 
Ve are well aware that this will be too early 
for many localities, on account of the lateness 
of the season; but we want just such informa- 
tion as you are able to give at the time of sign- 
ing the postal card. What we desire to do is to 
report the condition of the honey season, so far 
as possible, throughout the country. 


WE are receiving excellent reports from the 
new Hoffman frame, with its V edge on one 
side of the end-bars. Theory says the sharp 
point will not work; but practice and experi- 
ence say emphatically that it does. The more 
we try and use these frames, the more pride we 
take in feeling that we called the attention of 
bee-keepers in these latter days to something 
which has been used successfully for the last 
ten or twelve years. The V edge has been 
quite severely attacked by those who have not 
tried it. It might be wa for those critics to 
give it a trial. 

E. T. FLANAGAN, of Belleville, Ill., says, in 
the ery oe Review, that, after years of 
experience, he has come to the conclusion that 
it is far better and safer to ship bees on a frame 
of brood and honey than to ship them in pound 
packages with only candy; _ that the slight 
additional express charges, as a result of the 
former method, are more than made up by the 
better condition of the nucleus. This is exactly 
our experience. Wehave been testing the mat- 
ter again this summer, with the same old result 
that pound packages on the Good candy are a 
very unreliable method of shipping bees. Bees 
on combs sors ost | go through in good order, 
while bees on pound packages seldom do. 

SomME weeks ago we purchased one of Doo- 
little’s queens that produce bees having abdo- 
mens almost solid yellow. On most of the bees 
there is only a little tip of black just back of 
the sting. They are not old enough yet to be 
tested for honey. Last fall we received from 
W.H. Laws a queen whose bees are four and 
five banded. These bees are also beautiful, 
and good honey-gatherers, as well as being 
gentle. We have had other bees of the five- 
banded sort that were very inferior—not only 
as to the industry of the bees, but as to the 
prolificness of the queen. Three such queens 
with their colonies succumbed during winter, 
while almost the whole apiary wintered nicely. 
The Laws queen proved to be hardy, and we 
have no doubt that the one from Doolittle will 
do equally well. 


To test more carefully horizontal wiring we 
have been trying frames with three, four, and 
five horizontal wires, for the purpose of deter- 
mining which number of wires would give the 
best results. Three wires, such as we have 
been advocating, do quite well; but four wires 
are better; but we do not yet discover that the 





coorenns 
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five wires have any particular advantage over 
the four, because the combs built from light 
brood foundation on the four wires are very 
nice. From some careful experiments we have 
been making, we find that medium brood foun- 
dation gives rather better combs than the light 
brood, under the same conditions. We there- 
fore recommend four horizontal wires and me- 
dium brood foundation for the Langstroth size 
of frame. This brings the wires about two 
inches apart. Try the experiment yourself; 
and if you can get more perfect combs in any 
other way, we should like to know it. Those 
we have are as Smooth and even as the surface 
of a board. 


PeruHApPs some of our readers would like to 
know how thick-top frames are doing as re- 
gards presence or absence of burr-combs. Some 
of them have been in use now for three zooms, 
and they are perfectly clean to-day, so far as 
spurs of wax are concerned, although they are 
soiled, as a matter of course, with propolis. It 
is such a comfort to pull off the cover of hives 
having these frames in! The bee- keeper who 
has tried the two kinds of frames in hives side 
by side, the old burr-comb frame and the non- 
burr-comb, we are sure will declare that he will 
never, never go back to thin and narrow top- 
bars. 


Prospects for a honey crop, according to the 
reports we are receiving from various parts of 
the country, have improved very much during 
the last ten days. he season has been very 
late, and consequently many bee-keepers were 
discouraged, fearing the honey would never 
come. V yhile a couple of weeks ago we were 
getting reports almost daily, to the effect of 
“No honey,” “Season a total failure,” etc., we 
are now receiving reports more of this charac- 
ter: ‘“ Bees just booming;” ‘ Basswood prom- 
ises big;”’ “ We are extracting our first honey;”’ 
“ Never saw such an immense amount of bass- 
wood bloom.” And even clover at this late 
date seems to be making a tremendous effort to 
make up for lost time,in furnishing nectar at 
the eleventh hour. Clover is following bass- 
wood in our locality this year. General indica- 
tions are, that in the basswood regions there 
will be a very heavy flow of honey. 


RASCALITY WHERE IT BELONGS. 

Ir seems to me that there has not yet been 
sufficient emphasis — — the fact that the 
adulterated honey which Prof. Wiley supposed 
came from Mr. C. F. Muth was not Muth’s 
honey atall. You will notice the labels read, 
** Muth’s California Machine-extracted Honey.” 
Now friend Muth writes us that he never had 
any labels in the world with “California” on 
them; and the evidence is plain and clear that 
some rascally adulterator, having found out 
that Muth’s name and reputation are worth 
more than any thing else he could say in a few 
words, used this means to sell his spurious 
trash, and, of course, this exonerates friend 
Wiley. He supposed, of course, that the honey 
on the market, labeled as above, was from C. F. 
Muth, of Cincinnati, Ohio. Now, then. can’t 
somebody find out where packages bearing the 
above label came from? and then let us make 
it as hot for the real rascal as we can, and 
teach him, if possible, that the way of the 
transgressor is hard. AS.tcm. 


STARTING BEES TO WORK ON BASSWOODS. 


DurRine the last week or so of June we had 
been expecting, for nearly every day, that the 
bees would start on clover-blossoms; but for 
nearly ten days they seemed to be on the verge 
of starvation, and some nuclei required to be 
fed. We finally became discouraged, and made 
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up our minds to feed them anyhow. The bees 
had jest started a little on basswood; but we 
had little faith that any thing would yitld 
honey this year,so we told the boys to go ahead. 
Well, it seems the bees had been working on 
basswood more than we supposed; and al- 
though it was pretty well toward evening after 
they had been given the big feed, the stimulus of 
the syrup just given them started them out in 
a perfect roar on the young basswoods. The 
result is, that they worked on the trees till late 
in the evening. The r bees, like ourselves, 
had probably become discouraged, and did not 
believe there was any honey in the basswoods; 
but the sudden supply of stores made them 
think there must be ee somewhere, and out 


they rushed for the trees. Some of our older 


readers will remember our experiment of years 
ago, how, when we fed the bees, they would 
immediately rush out and buzz around the 
honey-house door, where they had at one time 
been robbing heavily. 


AUTOMATIC SWARMERS. 


THE Pratt automatic swarmers are still doing 
good work. Since the two swarms came out, 
and were successfully hived, as reported in our 
last issue, the swarmers have captured several 
others, and the bees have gone to work in dead 
earnest in their new quarters. As an illustra- 
tion: On Sunday morning, the 10th, Huber, 
our small brother, you know, came rushing 
over, Saying that a swarm of bees was out. We 
very leisurely made our way to the apiary, and 
contented ourselves with the assurance that it 
must be from one of the colonies rigged up for 
swarming, ala Pratt. and would therefore re- 
quire no attention. We looked over a number 
of hives, but could not determine from which 
one the swarm came. The bees finally alighted 
on a grapevine, and to hurry things along we 
smoked them off. After circling about a few 
minutes they began to pour back by the hun- 
dreds into the hive from which they came. On 
Monday, the next day. examination showed 
that they had not only gone into their new 

uarters but had drawn out eight frames of 

oundation and deposited honey hevia. leaving 

one or two frames in which the queen deposited 
eggs. There was nothing but young bees in the 
upper story. and that nervous hum that indi- 
cated they felt that they were queenless. The 
swarm below must have drawn out eight combs 
and gone a long way toward filling them with 
honey in about thirty-six hours; because the 
night before—that is, on the evening of the 9th— 
the empty hive with frames of foundation was 
given them. 

Although we have had excellent success with 
the automatic swarmers, we advise all to go 
slow. One, two, three, or even a dozen swallows 
do not necessarily make a summer. 


BASSWOOD AS A HONEY-PLANT. 


Ir is now something like twelve years since 
we planted a row of basswood-trees on the 
north side of our ranch; and we have been 
watching these trees season after season, to 
learn what we could about the growth of them. 
the secretion of honey, etc. During this present 
year of 1892, when my mind was occupied a 
good deal on other matters, my attention has 
been called to the basswoods by the exceedingly 
profuse bloom and loud roar that greeted my 
eyes and ears every morning about sunrise, or 
a little after. It was not the ears and eyes 
alone that were delighted either, for the per- 
fume of ten thousand opening blossoms was 

uite a prominent part of the enjoyment. 

very tree that was large enough has n for 
several days back just bending under its load 
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of bloom, and it seems as if a part of the load 
were made up of nectar; and, finally, when we 
almost began to despair of any honey: flow at 
all, even, this year, the gates, as it would seem, 
have been opened, and we have had a flow of 
honey that many think exceeds any thing dur- 
ing the past ten years. Just as we go to press, 
reports begin to come in from every direction, 
about the honey-flow; and my enthusiasm in 
growing basswoods for honey as well as for 
timber has again awakened. There is not a 
handsomer shade-treein the world, in my opin- 
ion; and I am quite certain that there is no 
other plant that bears honey. that begins to 
furnish any thing like the quantity. If I could 
only make the pesky little seeds germinate and 
grow as we do cabbage-plants, I should just 
delight in furnishing the whole wide world 
with millions of basswood-trees at an exceed- 
ingly low figure. Well, we shall see. Who 
knows but that a plant garden so fully equip- 
ped. which I have pictured to you on another 
page, may not, after all, be er the thing for 
turning out basswood seedlings without limit, 
as well as tomato-plants, ee 


LUTHER W. GRAY. 

On page 695, Sept. 1, 1891, is an article with 
the above — At the same time we also 
published a letter from his father, telling why 
we should not publish his son as a swindler, 
even if he did receive money for queens for 
which he made no returns. At the conclusion 
of the above editorial I stated, ‘“‘ There, I have 
tried to treat this whole matter in a Christian- 
like way, and in a fair way to all parties con- 
cerned.’”’ In the same editorial I asked all 
those who had lost money by friend Gray to tell 
us how much, etc. Since that time I have set- 
tled all claims, or, at least, settled with all who 
would allow me to pay them for the money they 
lost by intrusting it to friend Gray. And now 
comes the best part of it. To-day we received 
the following letter: 

Mr. A. I. Root:—Inclosed find draft for $90.00, bal- 
ance due on bee claims; also 50 cts. for GLEANINGS. 

Yours truly, LUTHER W. GRAY. 

Zanesville, O., July 8. 

Friend Gray had previously sent us $10.00; 
and although the claims against him amounted 
to something more than $100, I had agreed to 
give him a receipt in full upon payment of that 
sum. And I hereby request all those who sent 
money to friend Gray, in response to his adver- 
tisement in GLEANINGS, who have not already 
received pay in full, to let us know at once. 
Some of you may know that I was censured 
quite severely because I was so easy with one 
who received money and did not send the 
gueens nor return the money either. I tried to 

o what I thought was right. And now I am 
very glad indeed that I was slow to condemn. 
May the Lord be praised for the outcome! It 
only illustrates the point I tried to make in our 
little text to-day: ‘“ Five of you shall chase a 
hundred,” ete. 
friend Gray has made the amende honorable 
to all parties concerned, he is entitled to the 


full confidence and respect of the bee-keeping | 
A. I. BR. 


fraternity. 
THOSE NAUGHTY PUNICS. 

Our Punies are doing no better in honey— 
indeed, we doubt whether they are doing as 
well—as the average colony of Italians of equal 
strength; and, with the exception of the Cyp- 
rians, they are the meanest bees we ever 
brought into the apiary. July 4th we wanted 
to show A. I. R. the new race. He at once sug- 
gested that we open the hive without smoke, 


which we did, perhaps a little unceremoniously. | W. HUSSEY, Mt. Pleasant, Ohio. 
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I hardly need say, that, since | 
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|The air was immediately filled with hundreds 
of mad bees; and so persistent were they that 
we gladly ran fora veil and smoker, aiiheeh 
A. R., true to his aversion for hee-veils, 
crouched down under a sheltering grapevine, 
with his hands up to his face. We then smoked 
the bees, but they boiled all over, about as bad 
as black bees: and, like black bees. they would 
hold themselves suspended on the wing, per- 
fectly motionless, apparently, with the excep- 
tion of the wings, right before the eyes, ina 
tantalizing way. By the way, we would prefer 
to be stung, and done with it, than to be held in 
constant fear of it. The next day one of our 
boys attemped to run a lawn-mower some few 
rods away from the Punic colony; but he was 
very glad to put ona veil, and even then the 
little scamps pestered his hands. When Mr. 
Langstroth was here, and shortly after, we 
took. every precaution to keep the bees quiet, 
or, at least, not to arouse them unnecessarily, 
for we did not wish to test the temper of a new 
race of bees in the presence of one whom, at 
his advanced age, stings might be next thing to 
serious. The bees were also younger when he 
was here, and, of course, gentler. Now that 
they are two or three weeks older. they are 
regular little demons, unless handled carefully. 
We should state this, however, that they de- 
light more in bluster and angry buzzing than in 
actual stings. 

In our last issue we stated that they were the 
worst bees for depositing propolis we ever saw. 
For example, we have a crate of sections on 
their hive; and even before there was an ounce 
of honey put in them (there is not more 
than a few ounces now in the whole crate) 
these Punics besmeared the sections all around 
the edges in six days in a way that is worse 
than any hybrids ever thought of doing in six 
months. If our Punies are a fair sample, we do 
not see how any one can regard them as gentle; 
and more and more they are beginning to show 
the regular characteristics of the common 
black bee. 


QUIGLEYS GOLDEN QUEENS. 


Are large, beautiful, and prolific. The bees are in- 
dustrious, gentle, and hardy. Warranted purely 
mated, each, $1.00; 6 for $5.00. Untested, each, 70c; 
8 for $2.00. Satisfaction and safe arrival guaran- 
teed. Circular free. 

14tfdb E. F. QUIGLEY, Unionville, Mo 


QUEENS BY RETURN MAIL. 


Punic queens after July 15. Untested, each, $1.00; 
6 for 35.00. None but Punic drones flying. No oth- 
er bees near. Safe arrival guaranteed. 
J.8. KLOCK, Urban, North’d Co.. Pa. 
ALL Eggs and Plants, Fowls, Poultry-books and 
Papers; finely ill. circular free. Address 
#EER BROS., St. Marys, Mo.. 
Or, H. B. GEER, Nashville, Tenn. 


FOR SALE. 


| At $4.00 per colony; 20 colonies of Italian bees in 
| 1}-story Dovetailed hives. BENNETT, 
14-15d Union Furnace, Hocking Co., O. 


ITALIAN QUEEN FROM IMPORTED 
MOTHER, in July, 
August, and September; untested, 75c each; $6 per 
doz. Tested, $1.00 each; $10 per doz. 
PERCY COVINGTON, Appleton, Cecil Co., Md. 














l4tfdb 





YNTESTED ITALIAN queens reared from 
imported mothers, ready to mail at 60c; 6 or 
more, 50c each. W. A. Compton, Lynnville, Tenn. 


5-BANDED ITALIANS 


In Root’s Simplicity Hives, 











Wired Frames, $3.50 Each. 
14-15d 
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The Weekly “ American Bee Journal” 3% 


——32 pages—$1.00 a Year—— 
The Oldest, Larges’, Best and Only Weekly 


Bee-Paper in America. Sample Copy Free ee 
oer A 


Adéress GEORGE W. YORE & CO., 
199 Randolph St., - CHICAGO, ILLS. 


DOVETAILED HIVES, SIMPLICITY HIVEsS, 


SECTIONS, EXTRACTORS, ETC. 
A FULL LINE OF 


BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES. 
60-PAGE CATALOGUE. ltfdb 


J. M. JENKINS, WETUMPKA, ALABAMA. 


2" ln responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGs. 


Foundation Reduced 3 cts. Per Pound. 


SECTIONS I sold at $3.00 now selling at $2.60. Bioghem er at cost. Send for Free Price List of 
every thing needed in the apiary. 6tfdb M. H. HUNT, Bell Branch, Mich. 














A Grand Success. 





New Cowan Reversible 
Honey-Extractor. 


May be Reversed Without Stopping the Machine. 


Strong, well made i in every s seem light, and of conven- 
ient size. The can is but little larger than that of the 
Novice. The gear is beveled, and covered by an iron shield, 
and the crank outside the can. Frank McNay, of Mauston, 
Wis., a bee-keeper who produces tons and tons of extracted 
honey, says of it: 


After carefully examining and trying the Cowan extractor, I 
have failed to find a weak part, and I do not hesitate to say that 
it is the best extractor made, both in regard to convenience and 
durability, and I shall replace all of my five machines with the 
Cowan as soon as possible. 

It is indorsed also by J. F. McIntyre, an extensive ex- 
tracted honey producer in California; by W. Z. Hutchinson, 
Dr. C. C. Miller, and others 


= Price all Complete, Japanned and Lettered, for L. Frame, $10. 
A. |. ROOT, MEDINA, Ox10. 


ROOT’S GOODS FOR THE EAST. 


Bee-Keepers of the East should 
Bear In Mind that we have established at Syracuse an Eastern Bra nch 


where our Bee-keepers’ Supplies are kept for sale,and prompt shipment. You can save time 
and freight by ordering from our Eastern Branch. We have engaged Mr. F. A. Sal- 
isbury to take charge of this business, and he will treat you well. He will 
be pleased to send you a list of goods kept in stock. 











—— 








aE 


Address all orders, 


EASTERN BRANCH, F. A. SALISBURY, Agent, Syracuse, N. Y. 


— 
RM IRB ee 
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FINE ITALIAN QUEENS , 


PRICES FOR JUNE AND AFTER 
1 untested queen an aaeds SON cae ee 
Rr a oe: Pee 2.00 
1 te ste “d QUEEN... 6... ce cece ee eee . 1.50 


we ant ng 
$1.50 each 
anteed. 


Nucleus with any queen, 
extra. Safe arrival guar- 
w J ELLIson, 10d 

Catchail. Sumter Co., 8. ¢. 
Please mention n this paper. 11-12-1 -14 


JU ST OUT! 


TWE * DRAINAGE. 


BY W. I. CHAMBERLAIN, A. M., LL. D., 


Formerly Secretary of the Ohio State Board of Agriculture, 
and late President of the lowa State Agricultural Col- 
ege. At present Associate Editor of the 
Ohio Farmer. 


ELLISON’S 
‘seog pu 


| 
This is a valuable companion to our other rural 
It embraces the experience of forty years | 


books. 
of one of our foremost practical agriculturists, who 
has laid with his own hands over 14 miles of tile. 
Price 35c; by mail, 40c. 
A.!. ROOT, MEDINA, OHIO. 


Get the Best 





Five-banded Golden 
Italians that will give 
satisfaction. Queens 


lars send for circular. 13tfdb 


CHAS. D. DUVALL, Spencerville, Md. 


Grin re aponcding te this adverti ement avwention GLEANL'GS 


~~~Muth’s~~~ 
Honey ~ Extractor. 


Square Glass Honey~Jars, 
Tin Buckets, Bee-hives. 
Honey~Seetions, &c., &e. 
Perfeetion Cold-Blast Smokers. 
APPLY TO 
CHAS. F. MUTH & SON, Cincinnati, O. 


Send 10-ct. stamp for “Practical Hints to Bee-keepers.’ 
Please mention this paper. 





TILL on hand about a dozen of those special- 
ly mated, yellow-to-the-tip breeders of last 
fall’s rearing, at #2.00 each. Beautiful 
Warranted Queens, 80c; 3 for $2.00. For 
square dealing and good goods I refer to 
the editor of this journal. 13-14d. 

W.H. Laws, Lavaca, Ark. 


gh E MONEY.—Send to J. P. H. Brown, Augus- 
ta, Georgia, for his price list of supplies. Hives 
and foundation at wholesale rates. 4tfdb 


Our Golden and Leather Col- 
ored Italian Queens. 
Bred for Business. 

Tested queens, $1.10; untested, 70c; 3 
for $2.00. Our stock consists of 300 col- 
onies devoted to bees and queens for 
the trade. Orders filled by return 
mail. Send for catalog of supplies, ete. 

JNO. NEBEL & SON, High Hill, Mo. 
-A. J. Fields, of Wheaton, Ind., writes: ‘* The 
and bees received of you last spring made 

147 lbs. of comb honey, and took first premium at 

three fairs.” 8tfdb 
rin responding t to this adve rtixement mention GLEANINGS 


SECTIONS. | 


$2.50 to $3.50 per MI. Bee-Hives and Fix- 
tures cheap. NOVELTY CO., 
6tfdb Rock Falls, Illinois. 


"ln responding to this adverti nent mention GLEANINGS 


P. 8. 
queen 


| 12d 


| Large 


| your trade will boom 


BEE CULTURE. 
HAYES’ IMPROVED 


FOUNDATION FASTENER. 


ASTENS Full Sheets or Starters.—Instruc- 
tions sent out with every machine. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Price, without lamp, &*.753 with lamp, 
$2.00. Manufactured by permission. See illustra- 
tion in GLEANINGS for April Ist, 1891, page 268. 
E J. WEAKLY, Washington. Kan. 
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| +amet ON EARTH: 


ELEVEN YEARS 


“COUNTRY 
Bingham & Hetherington 


Patent Uncapping-Knife, 


Standard Size. 
Bingham’s Patent Smokers, 


Six Sizes and Prices. 
Doctor Smoker, 3% in., postpaid ... 
Conqueror wi sid 
ze a ot oT 
Extra (wide shield)2 ‘“ “ 
Plain(narrow *“ )2 “ . 


| Little Wonder, “ “ 


by return mail, $1 each; 6 for %5; for full particu- | Uncapping Knife 


Sent promptly on receipt ‘of price. 


| sell poh iy send for dozen and half-dozen rates. 


Milledgeville, Ill , March 8, 1890. 
Sirs:—Smokers received to-day, and count cor 
rectly. Am ready for orders. If others feel as I do 
Truly, F. A. SNELL. 


Vermillion, 8. Dak., Feb. 17, 189u. 
81ks:—I consider your smokers the best made for 
any purpose. I have had 15 years’ experience with 
300 or 400 swarms of bees, and know whereof I speak. 
Very truly, R. A. MORGAN. 


Sarahsville, Ohio, March 12, 1890. 
Sirs:—The smoker I have has done good service 
since 1883. Yours truly, DANIEL BROTHERS 


Send tor descriptive circular and testimonials tc 
7ttdb Brrenau & HETHERINGTON, Abronia, Mich. 


In responding to this advertise. m. 





WANTED-LADY OR GENT IN EACH 
county to distribute and collect for Brabant’s 
ladies’ toilet cases; 238 articles, worth $1; will send 
sample and full particulars by mail for 35c¢ in 
stamps; returnable if not satisfactory; territory 
free; $3 to $5 per day easily made. Address J. C. 
FRISBEE, general agent, 172 Maple St., Denver. Col. 

Reference, A. I. Root, Medina, O. 8-24db 

i ln responding to this advertisement mention GLKANINGS 


TAKE NOTICE! 


BEFORE placing your orders for SUPPLIES, write 


for prices on One-Piece Basswood Sections, Bee- 
Hives, Shipping-Crates, Frames, Foundation, Smo- 
kers, etc PAGE & KEITH, 
l4ttdb New London. Wis. 
Piense mention this paper. 


Cash for Beeswax! 


Will pay 23¢ per lb. cash, or 26e in trade for any 
quantity of good, fair, average beeswax, delivered 
at our R. R. station. The same will be sold to those 
who wish to purchase, at 29c per lb., or 33c 
selected wax. 

Unless you put your name on the box, and notify 
us by mail of amount sent, I can not hold myself 
responsible for mistakes. It will not pay as a gen- 
eral thing to send wax by express. 

A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio 


for beat 
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LOOK HERE! 


Sample five-banded Italian bees 
free in July. Prices of untested 
queens: One queen in July, $1.00; 
six, $5.00; August and September, 
75e; six, $4.00. Address 


J. F. MICHAEL, German, Darke C0., 0. 
FOR SALE. 


One Barnes combined machine, with three circu- 
lar saws, three cutter heads, and gig-saw attach- 
ment; all in good order; Bingham smoker and 
honey-knife; 12 6-lb. square honey-cans, and tin 
frame basket; some 40 colonies of Italian and 
Carniolan bees in hives, with a good outside case, 
made to use winter and summer, with spare around 
brood-chamber for packing, tin roof hinged, and 
movable brood-chamber; brood-chamber takes 9 
frames 9x12, or 10 if spaced 14; outside case holds 
two brood-chambers which lock together with bee- 
space which can be used for extracting combs, or 
comb honey; bound perforated zinc queen-exclud- 
ers and wood honey-boards, all painted and in good 
order; also 3000 one-piece 1-lb. sections, 44. x4%¢xl%, 
open on all sides, of basswood, first quality. The 
brood-frame holds six of these sections; some 15-lbs. 
light surplus foundation in strips 4 in. wide; one | 
new Novice honey-extractor for the above frames 
to hang asin hive with space below basket for 30-lbs. 
of honey; 200 9x12 brood and extracting combs. 

Sold in a lot or singly at very low figures. Address 

GEO A WALRATH. 


at once, 
14d Norwood, St. Law. Co, N.Y. 


FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE. 


Sixteen Heddon improved Langstroth hives in 











the flat, with double surplus honey-cases, and one- | 
pound sections for same, cheap. Must sell at once. | 


Address KILBURN & KIRKLAND, 
336 Broadway, Knoxville, Tennessee. 
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Wants or Exchange Department. 


0 Exchange.—Egyptian or Winter Onion Sets for 

English Multipliers—sets or large onions. Offers 
solicited. Will sell for cash. Write. 1 
EDWARD B. BEEBEE, Oneida, N. Y. 


fag ite exchange one high-grade Safety 
bicycle; one 49-inch Columbia light roadster 
bicycle; one Odell typewriter; tested Italian queens, 
for wax, honey, or offers. J. A. GREEN, 
13tfdb Dayton, Ill. 
W Fens —To exchange pure Italian queens, 3 or 
5 banded. Write what you have to exchange. 
F. C. Morrow, Wallaceburg, Ark. 
AVING come into possession of 3 sets Interna- 
tional Cyclopedia, different bindings, 15 vols. 
each, I will exchange at half price for money or 
wax. A. H. VAN DOREN, Mons, Bedford Co., Va. 
415d 
ANTED.—To exchange 25 new “Hunt” hives 
(chaff), about one half nailed together, balance 
in flat; 250 good straight brood or extracting combs, 
built from full sheets of foundation; 100 Hoffman 
frames, wired, and a quantity of other frames; also 
a honey-extractor, used but one season, and in first- 
class condition; also 10 Langstroth Portico hives, 
single wall,in good condition, for Safety wheel, or 
offers. Reasons for selling hives, etc., have sold all 


my bees. GEO. N. CORNELL, 
Lock Box 6. Northville, Mich. 


























Black and Hybrid Queens For Sale, 


Ten mismated Italian queens, of good business 
qualities; one queen, 40c; three for $1.00. 
HI. Mra. Co., Box 120, Dennison, Ohio. 








I have for sale about 6 black, or nearly so, queens 
at 25c each; and about 30 hybrid queens, at 40c each: 
three for $1.00. Allour queens are clipped. 

J. H. NEvuIS, Canajoharie, N. Y. 





ENGINES. 


Yes, we build a few. 
large bee-plant, a first-class, well-equipped 


We have, in connection with our 
machine-shop, 


in which we build all kinds of bee-hive machinery, saw-man- 


drels, 


saw-tables, 


dovetailing-machines, foundation-mills, 


extractor-gearings, etc., and, when our men have nothing 


else to do, engines. 
mize floor space. 
sion of an expert machinist of many years’ experience. 
rods are all of finished steel. 
substantial 


of the 


These are upright in style, and econo- 
They are built under the special supervi- 
The 
The cross heads and slides are 


locomotive style. The cylinders are 


lagged with Russia iron, and are brass-bound. The boxes 


are babbitted, and can be easily taken up for wear. 
piston - head is provided with two expansion - rings. 
bright parts shine like a dollar. 
substantial and reliable. 
running in our works. 
with excellent results. 


The 
The 
The governor is a Waters, 

We have three of these engines 
One has been running two years, 
Making them, as we do, during our 


dull season, they are immeasurably superior to the ordinary 
engines of their kind, and the price is low, considering the 
very fine quality of the work. Price of the 2-horse-power 
engine, governor and govener-belt, all ready to attach toa 
boiler, $75; 5 h. p., $100; 7% h. p., $125; 10 h. p., $150. These 
prices are net, although we will make the usual discount for 
cash. If you want a thoroughly well-made engine, you can 
not do better than to select one of these, providing the 
range of power is within what you need. While we com- 
pete in quality of workmanship we can not compete in price 
with some of the cheap engines on the market. 


A. I. ROOT, MEDINA, OHIO. 











GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE. 


YOUNG AMERICA i ee THE GLOBE LAWN -MOWBHER. 


T oY Guaranteed a First-Class Machine. The Globe 
LAWN MOWER. . lawn-mower shown in cut combines all the best features, 
[he cheapest machine and is a first-class mower in every respect. Having only 
offered anywhere. Many preter three knives it will cut longer grass than those hav- 
them to one with two drive wheels ing four. The axle of the drive-wheel does not pro- 
because they run 80 easily, and are ject, so that you can run close to the hive. It has 
so light. They are just right for Thy, two drive-wheels and roller, and the driving gears 
running among the hives. For Uh, are simply perfect. The prices are very much low- 
the ladies who appreciate outdoor exercise | er than on any other first- 
you could have nothing better than a luU-inch class mower. 
Young America lawn-mower to keep the A 
grass down on the lawn. We have sold TABLE OF PRICES: 
over 200 of them but never before ’ 
have we offered them so low. Write for prices NIN a a 
in quantities if you can use more than one of 12“ Re ee ae 
either kind. , 14“ 
x 16“ 


te «ee 
is 





— | | {a Who has not feit the need of a 
a om ’ Light, Strong, and Durable, 


Sa) ; ; 
’ aioe (eke 1 and at the same time Cheap 
am ag | : : wheelbarrow? The cut shows 


one that combines all these qual- 
ities better than any other we 
have ever seen. We have two 
sizes—the smaller one weighing 
only 34 lbs., and yet it wil! carry 
WO lbs. safely, and it can be 
packed so closely together for 
shipment that you can take the 
whole thing under your arm and 
walk off easily. The new wheel 
has round spokes set zigzag. The 
legs are steel, 80 they will neith- 
er break nor bend, even if you 
bump them on the sidewalk. 
The springs are o'l-tempered with adjustable bearings. so the whee! we always run free. Price of the 
small size No.3 is only $4.00§ the larger size No. 2is84.25. Over 2”) sold in 8 month. 


THE NEW FAMILY SINGER SEWING MACHINE. CALVANIZED WIRE NETTING. 
aE To help you see ut a glance the net cost of wire 
ae netting of different sizes and widths without so 
" t ' much figuring we have compiled the fo!lowing ta- 
ble giving the net price of a roll of any size you 
may pick out. In5roll lots you may deduct 5 per 
cent; 10 rolls or more 10 per cent. 2-page catalog 

with full particulars on application. 
—-Size— | Price 1 roll 150 ft. long and fol’wing widths, 
! ! ! 

12 18) 2%4/| 30/38) 42 «48 «60 OR 
in.; in.| in.| in. | in. | in. n. in. 


$ 801 


921 38 


40, 2 80 BW 
%6| 3 22) 3 68 
i4 13. 4 72 
73\ 5 51 6 30 

92 88 

50 8 00 

84,1 12 

70! ¢ 60 

38 50 

38 8&5 

76 65 

08 45 8 14 

80 05 16 82.19 | 
0}! 4 7 40 75 8 
73 5 §2 6 30 88 9 45 
09 8 1010 13.12 15 
43! 8 66 9 9012 38.14 85 
10 fj 80.13 50 16 20 
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Circulars with full particulars on application. 
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CID 


—We furnish three styles as follows— 
Number. Low Arm. High Arm. Hartford. 5 40) 6 
Ho. 1, no drawers or cover, $12.00 814.00 $17.00 30| 7 45/11 60 15 75.18 90 
No, 2, no drawers, with cover, 13.00 5. 18.00 | 3725 7% 43| 9 14.13 00 14 85 18 57 22 29 
No. 3, two drawers, with cover, 14.00 r 9.00 «| ‘ i a 2 ip ala in alae a 
Gh. Soardrawert, with cover. 15 Ly 20 4 056 088 10/10 15,14 18 16 20.20 25124 30 
No. 5, six drawers, with cover, 16.00 y 21.00 ( | 19 4 847 269 68/12 10114 52116 94.19 35 24 19 29 30 


A. 1, ROOT, cMEDINA, OHIO. 
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GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE. 
BEST GOODS. LOWEST PRICES. 
LARGEST MANUFACTURERS. 


Publishers of 
we misc... SUPPLIES 
BEE-KEEPER, “ 


A 24-page monthly, 50 cents a year. 


POR BAGINA RRS. 


Sample copy and Large Illustrated CATALOGUE and Price List--1892--Free. Address 


The W. T. FALCONER MANPF’G CO., 


Jamestown, N. Y. 


eee 


Wholesale price list to Dealers, on application. 
Please mention this paper. 


REDUCTION ON THE PRICE OF 


LANGSTROTH ON THE HOWEY-BEE, vse. 


PRICE BY MAIL, $1.40; BY EXPRESS OR FREICHT WITH OTHER COODS, $1.25. 


By its copious indexes, by its arrangement in numbered paragraphs, including reference numbers on any 
question in bee culture, any information can be instantly found. This book is the most com- 
plete treatise on bee-keeping yet published. A FRENCH EDITION JUST ISSUED. 


27e DADANT’S COMS FOUNDATION. == 


More than Ever. Better than ever. Wholesale and Retail. 








HALF A MILLION LBS. SOLD IN THIRTEEN YEARS. OVER $200,000 IN VALUE. 


It is kept for sale by Messrs. T.G. Newman & Son, Heights, O.; Jas. Reynolds, Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; 
Chicago, Ti: C. F. Muth, Cincinnati, O.; Jas. Hed- L. Hanssen, Davenport, Ia.; ©. Theilman, Theilman- 
don, Dowagiac, Mich.; O. G. Collier, Fairbury, Neb.; ton, Minn.; G. K. Hubbard, Fort Wayne, Ind.; T. H. 
G. L. Tinker, New Philadelphia, O.; E. Kretchmer, Strickler, Solomon City, Kan.; E. C. Eaglesfield, 
Red Oak, Ia.; P. L. Vialion, Bayou Goula, La.; Jos. | Berlin, Wis.; Walter 8. Pouder, Indianapolis, Ind.; 
Nysewander, Des Moines, Ia.; C. H. Green, Wau- | Martin & Co., 1141 15th St., Denver, Col.; I. D. Lewis 
kesha, Wis.; G. B. Lewis & Co., Watertown, Wis.; J. | & Son, Hiawatha, Kan.; F. C. Erkel, Le Sueur, Minn.; 
H. M. Cook, 78 Barclay St., N. Y.; Oliver Foster, Mt. | Mrs. J. N. Heater, Columbus, Neb.; Buckeye Bee 
Vernon, Ia.; C. Hertel, Freeburg, Ill.; E. T. Ab- | Supply Co., New Carlisle, O.; Levering Bros., Wiota, 
bott, St. Joseph, Mo.; E. Lovett, San Diego, Ia.; G. Dittmer, Augusta, Wis.; John Rey, East 
Cal.;. E. L. Goold & Co., Brantford, Ont., Saginaw, Mich., D. 8S. Jenkins, New Whatcom, 
Can.: Page & Keith, New London, Wis.;J.Stauffer& Wash‘ngton,.J. W. Bittenbender, Knoxville, Ma- 
Son, Nappanee, Ind., Berlin Fruit-box Co., Berlin = rion Co., lowa, Vickery Bros., Evansville, Ind. 

Itis the Best, and guaranteed every inch equal tosample. All dealers who have tried jt have increased 

their trade every year. 


SAMPLES, CATALOGUE, FREE TO ALL. SEND YOUR ADDRESS. 


ve also make a specialty of cotton and silk tulle of very best grade for bee-veils. We supply A. I. Root 
and others. 7000 ZABDS JUST RECEIVED. PRICES VEPY LOW. SAMPLES FREE. 


Smokers, Honey Sections, Extractors, Tin Pails for Honey Etc. Instructions to Beginners with 
Circular, Free. 


CHAS. DADANT & SON, Hamilton, Hancock Co., Ill. 


Please mention this paper. 











